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test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 
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sential principles of the Universalist 
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The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God, 
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ASTATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHURCH EXTENSION 
BOARD 
John M. Ratcliff 
ig is difficult to get reliable facts in regard 

to the new law relative to religious 
groups in Japan. Alongside reports that all 
churches are to be placed under govern- 
ment control and all missionaries are to be 
sent home are such statements as the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, Far East- 


ern Secretary of the American Board ° 


(Congregational), in a news release says, 
“TI do not believe American Board mission- 
aries will have to withdraw from Japan.” 
An emergency bulletin issued by the 
Foreign Missions Conference announces 
that two of the three Episcopal bishops 
are returning to Japan and that all Epis- 
copal missionaries, except those on fur- 
lough, about ninety in number, are re- 
maining in Japan. 

The attitude of the Universalist In- 
ternational Church Extension Board is 
that this is a time to guard against ex- 
treme emotionalism. Our enterprises in 
Japan have had no interference. We must 
not jeopardize the safety of our workers 
by rash statements or action here. If an 
emergency comes we are in a position to 
bring our missionaries home without delay. 
While they are there we must by support 
and encouragement put them in a position 
to express our religious principles ade- 
quately. 


A CELEBRATION MARKING 
FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 


The Universalist organizations 
which have co-operated in our work 
in Japan, the International Church 
Extension Board, the Association of 
the General 
Sunday School Association, and the 
Young People’s Christian Union, an- 
nounce a celebration to mark the 


Universalist Women, 


completion of fifty years of service in 
Japan to be held in the Universalist 
church in Franklin, Mass., Sunday, 
Oct. 6, at 7.45 p. m. 

In 1890 the first Universalist mis- 
The 
celebration will commemorate the sac- 
rifice and service of the large number 


sionaries were sent to Japan. 


of men and women who have been as- 


sociated with our Japan enterprise. 
Announcement of the program will be 
made at a later date. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1940-1941 

1940 

June 10-16 Young People’s 
Shelter Neck, N. C. 

June 16-19 Women’s Institute, Shelter 
Neck, N. C. 

July 6-10 Y. P. C. U. Convention and 
Joint Institute, Camp Hill, Ala. 

July 13-20 Young People’s Institute, Ferry 
Beach, Maine 

July 14-20 Mid-West Institute, Shakamak 
State Park, Ind. 

July 20-27 Religious Education Institute, 
Ferry Beach, Maine 


July 27-28 Book Fair for Adults, Ferry 
Beach, Maine 


July 27-Aug. 8 Institute of Churchman- 
ship, Ferry Beach, Maine 

Aug. 8-17 Family Fellowship Weeks, Ferry 
Beach, Maine 

Aug. 9-11 Joint Week-end Institute, Mur- 
ray Grove, N. J. 

Aug. 17-27 Institute of World Affairs, 
Ferry Beach, Maine 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Young People’s Week-end 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Maine 

Sept. 1 Labor Sunday 

Sept. 29-Oct. 6 Fellowship of Learners 
Week—Home-coming Sunday Sept. 29, 
with the following week devoted to an- 
nouncement of plans for the year in all 
organizations of the church 


Institute, 


Oct. 6 Universal Communion Sunday— 
Church a Fellowship of Learners Day 


Nov. 3 Offering for International Church 
Extension Work in the local church 

Nov. 3 International Friendship Offering 
in the Church Schools 


Nov. 3 All Souls Sunday 
Nov. 10 Armistice Sunday 


Nov. 17 or 24 Thanksgiving Sunday—De- 
pending on the proclamations of Gover- 
nors in each state. 


Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 

Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


No particular date has been assigned for 
Laymen’s Sunday, but it is suggested that 
churches co-operate in the Minister-Lay- 
man Partnership Plan, and Men and Mis- 
sions Sunday. — 
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CHARITY 
Margaret B. Crook 
Charity! 
A great Greek word 
For love, and kindliness, 
And generous goodness. 


Give us again 
The breadth of concept, 
The wide sweep of thought, 
The conduct following it. 

oe * * 


“A BAND OF REAL FRIENDS’’ 


P in Canton, Doctor Lalone received a personal 
letter containing a check for one hundred dol- 
lars for the Universalist Publishing House 

which moved him deeply. In referring to the matter 
we can use no names because the loyal Universalist 
making the gift wrote: ‘‘I must request that no names 
be published in connection with this gift, for I don’t 
know but it would be thought I needed a guardian if 
it was known, for my income is less than $200.00.” 

Two things moved Doctor Lalone especially. 
One was the writer’s reference to his annual report. 
She wrote: “In reading the report I felt a glow from 
the spirit of friendship in the meeting. It read like 
the gathering of a band of real friends.” 

There was a glow in the report because there was 
a glow in the meeting and a glow in the man who 
made the report. Hard as the times are, the trustees 
of the Universalist Publishing House met as they al- 
ways do in the spirit of comrades in service. No cold 
type could quench the glow. The words of the report 
were alive. 

And so are the words of the letter. The other 
profoundly moving thing about the letter was the type 
of Universalist character that it revealed and the place 
it gave to a Universalist paper in the development of 
that character. 

Of her father and mother this Universalist writes: 
“Though they were farm folk and workers, they gave 
spiritual matters considerable thought and always took 
a Universalist paper, as I believe father’s father did. 
Father entered into rest in 1866. Mother met with 
many trials and sorrows, never complaining or fret- 
ting. She was golden in this respect. She practiced 
drastic sacrifice as far as her own wants were concerned. 
We all went without many things, for there were debts. 
If she had had as much as the enclosed check to spend 
she would have thought it a gold mine. ... The 
faithful reading of a Universalist journal through the 
years must have been a real help to mother, for she 
did not go to church after father’s death and so far as 
I know neither of them ever was in a Universalist 
church. So please accept this check in their memory.” 


So we accept the check without recording the 
names. Neither the name of donor nor those of the 
faithful souls whom she would commemorate may be 
written here. But there is a golden book not made 
with hands where these names shine with pure and 
lovely light. 

And the paper which has had its ups and downs, 
but which looks back across one hundred and twenty- 
two years of service, takes new courage in the thought 
that it belongs to a fellowship in which are such brave 
good souls. 

* * 


OUT OF LONDON 

RITING in the midst of the fierce attack upon 

Britain the editor of Advance, the Unitarian 

weekly of London, uses some phrases which 

will surprise some of our readers. ‘“The shadow of fear 

is lifted from us.”” Why? ‘Because we have chosen 

the highest that we know—we have chosen to be free.” 
The editor says: 

During the last few years some of us began to fear 
that Britain had lost its soul. We did not feel in the 
twentieth century that instinctive sympathy with all 
those struggling to be free that our ancestors had felt in 
the nineteenth century. As it was said: “We had ex- 
perience of war and we could imagine what it was like 
and dreaded it accordingly. We had never known, or 
forgotten, what slavery was like and we could not imag- 
ine it.”’ Now we have chosen life because we have 
chosen to be free at all costs and we hope to give freedom 
to others, for the world cannot be half free and half 
slave. And the shadow of fear is lifted from us, for in 
this we are at one with the purpose of God. 

pote NE 


“THE REPUBLICANS AT PHILADELPHIA’”’ 

R. BEEM of Pataskala, Ohio, keeps track of us. 

In last week’s Leader he tells us that on July 6 

we published an editorial upon “The Repub- 

licans at Philadelphia” in which we said that the 

convention was interesting and instructive and Mr. 

Willkie a good man, etc., and then added, “We are 

quite likely to write just as favorable an editorial on 
the Democratic Convention.” 

Mr. Beem, who has been a reader of the Leader 
for sixty years, says that he has watched for that edi- 
torial and has not found it. 

We are delighted with his letter. We had no idea 
that anybody was checking up on us. We want to be 
watched. The fact is that we listened to the pro- 
ceedings of the Democratic Convention with deep 
interest. 

As at the Republican Convention, we heard some 
of the poorest speeches and some of the best speeches 
of the year. We saw two strong men nominated who 
will serve their country well if elected. 
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We are not taking sides in our paper, but when 
election day comes around we shall be following Beem 
to the polls, turning down the little levers and pulling 
over the big lever and so recording our vote. 

Pataskala and Beem both look good to us. May 
he stay on the list for another sixty years! 

* * 


THE END OF AN ERA 


WRITER in the London Inquirer quotes Dean 
Inge as saying, ‘““The present is the end of an 
age,’ and he goes on to show that the age is 
characterized by “the disintegration of all orthodoxies 
whether political or religious.”’ Always this is true in 
acrisis. In an upheaval men go behind the forms and 
creeds to the truths that they contain. If, then, those 
who believe in teaching and preaching the fundamen- 
tals do so with grace and power, the liberal position 
becomes mightily reinforced. God, Duty, Destiny, 
cease to be mere words and become symbols of the 
Reality at the heart of the universe. 

If the liberal church can minister effectively to the 
needs of this great hour in human history, if it can turn 
from dogma to life and make the life of faith truly 
Christian, it will have the joy of rendering a service 
which will be simply epoch-making in its scope. 

* * 


DOCTOR JOY IN EUROPE 


R. CHARLES R. JOY, former vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, is the 
new representative of the Unitarian Service 

Committee in Europe. He went by clipper plane to 
Lisbon September 14 for an indefinite period of ser- 
vice. During the World War of 1914-1918 he was 
with the army Y. M. C. A. in Europe, and this ex- 
perience will be of great value. 

The Unitarians are trying to be of service to 
fellow Unitarians, but their work is not bounded by 
sectarian convictions. They are, however, fitted 
especially to give sympathy and cheer as well as ma- 
terial help to vast numbers of Czech refugees in 
France. Doctor Joy is a man not only of high in- 
tellectual ability but of deep and broad human sym- 
pathies. The task that he undertakes is of colossal 
size but we can be confident that he will do his part 
nobly. Warm congratulations to the Unitarians upon 
the work of their Service Committee. 


* * 


A FEW WORDS TO BAHAIST FRIENDS 
F we endorse the principles of an organization like 
that of the Bahaists, why do we not join them? 
Because we believe more than they do. 
But how can one believe more than an organization 
which stands for the universals? Because the or- 
ganization does not stand for universal revelation. It 
teaches universal brotherhood and it works for uni- 
versal peace, but it insists that its prophets have the 
light long foretold and that to get light we must turn 

to them. 

This is our review of a little book called “The 
Glorious Kingdom of the Father Foretold,”’ by Virgie 
Vail. Bahai Publishing Committee, 536 Sheridan Road, 
Wilmette, Ill. Price $1.50. 

Of course we believe that all industrial, economic, 
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national, international, personal, problems wait for 
their solution upon the development of a race of men 
who believe in the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. But no one set of prophecies foretells 
the coming of such a day. No one line of religious 
teachers has all the light. We honor Abdul Baha, 
whom we personally knew, but we also honor William 
Ellery Channing and Hosea Ballou. 

What we need is the universalist attitude that 
will seek for light wherever light is to be found, whether 
it be in liberal Mohammedanism or liberal Chris- 
tianity. 


* * 


BRITAIN AS SEEN BY A POETRY MAGAZINE 


RIFTWIND is “‘a magazine of verse,”’ ably edited 
by a Universalist minister, Walter John Coates. 
Recently a subscriber took him to task for 

some words against the menace of “Totalitarianism.” 
‘“‘Why,’’ wrote the subscriber, “does a poetry maga- 
zine go out of its way, its proper field of art, to engage 
in purely political indoctrination?’ Mr. Coates re- 
plied: 
Never, in the history of the known world, has the 
flowerage of thirty centuries or more of man’s spiritual 
and life culture been in such immediate and pressing 
danger as it is in right now, at this present moment. To- 
talitarianism—a new and terrible gospel of ruthless brute 
force which would subject all mankind to military sabo- 
tage, economic and intellectual slavery, and which re- 
morselessly destroys free thought, free speech, free re- 
ligion, making free peoples bend their necks to a serf- 
dom worse than that of Egypt in the days of Moses—has 
fastened its Nazi-Fascist grip on all of Europe and its 
Pagan Japanese grip on a large portion of Asia. Only two 
nations today are standing between this gigantic Cyclops 
and the complete subjugation, enslavement, of the 
human race—namely, Britain and the United States. 


On the cover of the August issue are the words, 
“The British as much as, if not more than, we stand 
for free speech, free press, liberty to live as one chooses, 
freedom of assembly and a representative government. 
We urge help for Britain.” 


* * 


TIM—A DOG 


O the unimaginative it may seem far-fetched to 
decorate a dog, but to all who are honored with 
the friendship of dogs it seems highly appro- 

priate. 

An eight-year-old German shepherd dog named 
Tim was thus honored recently at the offices of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in New York. He was given a medal on 
which were inscribed the words, ““To Tim, a dog, for 
saving the life of a boy.” 

While Tim was out walking with two of his mas- 
ter’s friends on Mott Street, the rear wall of a five- 
story tenement collapsed and buried an eleven-year- 
old boy who was playing truant from school. His 
companion was so frightened that he ran home and 
jumped into bed. No one else saw it except Tim. 
From a block away he came running and began to dig > 
furiously into the debris. This attracted attention 
which brought rescuers. 

Interviewed by The New York Times, Tim’s 
master said that he was not surprised by the action. 
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“He is knowing,’’jhe said. ‘He keeps things in order 
around here. If any ragpicker comes down the street, 
he chases them away. But if some friend of his is 
drunk Tim wont let anyone near him. He follows him 
down the street and makes sure that he gets home all 
right.” 

The moral, dear children, is not to approve getting 
drunk, but rather to be kind to the people who do 
and never to act superior. Stand by them in their 
trouble. Don’t let them be ridiculed or tormented. 
We can be strong temperance people without being 
goody-goody or priggish. The Bible tells us to con- 
sider ourselves lest we be overtaken in a fault. 

And as for being heroes, the action of Tim seems 
to show, does it not, that just doing what one can to 
help with hand or brain or paw and bark, and doing it 
promptly, is what gives real satisfaction and happiness, 
- whether it brings medals or not. One mother at least 
these days is saying “God bless Tim.” 


* * 


OUR FRIENDS IN EUROPE 


ET our friends in Europe know that we think 
L of them in these hours of stress and peril. We 
glory in their fortitude. We are confident that 

their dead have not died in vain. 

A dispatch from Belgium tells us that courts 
are being set up to redress the wrongs of “activists,” 
that is German sympathizers among the Belgians in 
the last war. They were the original “Fifth Col- 
umnists.” 

Dispatches and broadcasts from England reveal 
how clearly the British understand that it is better to 
die than to live under Hitler and Goering. We in this 
country are just beginning to realize that the struggle 
for liberty in this world is not ended. It is just begun. 

* * 


WHAT THE ENGLISH QUAKERS ARE DOING 


N this time of trial we know what the English 
Quakers are doing. They are rendering impor- 
tant national service, whether they call it na- 
tional or not. Before Finland collapsed they had an 
ambulance unit ready for service in that country. 
Now they are at works of mercy and relief ia every 
part of their country. 

The Quakers organize, they work, they eas 

Weshall be surprised if very many English Quakers 
have to go to jail for their opinions. They forestall 
the possibility by doing work that needs to be done 
which other agencies are not doing. The academic 
question as to whether this work is related to military 
service, even if it is not military service, remains for 
them an academic question. 

* * 


WHAT HAS YOUR CHURCH DONE ABOUT 
THE PENSION PLAN? 


N the future the student of Universalist history 
will discover in his researches in the years 1938 
and 1939 that a committee labored long and 

arduously at the behest of the General Convention 
and finally evolved a pension plan in the form of a 
business-like joint annuity for our Universalist min- 
isters. Historians will find that that pension plan was 
presented to the Washington Convention in 1939 and 
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adopted, “‘to be effective on the date specified therein 
(January 1, 1941) with such modifications as the 
Board of Trustees may deem best, if a sufficient num- 
ber of churches accepts the plan.’” Whether the future 
historian will also find that the plan went into effect 
in January, 1941, is very doubtful. To our certain 
knowledge, nothing like a sufficient number of churches 
has yet accepted the plan. In this particular instance 
we are arguing neither for nor against this contributory 
annuity pension plan, but we are saying that all the 
churches of our fellowship ought at least to consider 
the plan, which their commission worked out and 
which their last General Convention adopted. Do not 
let future historians find that we simply let the matter 
go by default. 

Under date of September 10 Doctor Ratcliff, 
Secretary of the Universalist General Convention, sent 
an inquiry to all Universalist ministers, containing 
these three questions: 

1. Has your church considered and acted upon 
the plan? 

2. If the plan has not been considered, at what 
date may we expect your church to give attention to 
the yaa 

. Will you, as minister, become a member of the 
plan, Ph adopted? 

It is only reasonable to expect that ee will be a 
quick return in answer to these questions. We hope 
that our ministers and our churches will take prompt. 
action in the matter. 

OW a ed #3 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The National Council of Congregational and 
Christian Churches at Berkeley, Calif., in August 
seems to have been an extraordinary success. The 
registered attendance was 800, with 500 additional 
visitors from outside California. Former Governor 
Sweet of Colorado was elect2d moderator, a position 
corresponding to that of president of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Advance, Unitarian, of London, in its issue of 
August 10, says that “truth, goodness, pity, justice, 
beauty, are not weak creations of the human mind but 
part of a Divine Reality, and even if man proves too 
imperfect an instrument for their realization in time, 
God’s purposes will not be gainsaid.’”” When men sense 
this, humanity will take a leap forward and end war. 


Copies of the Leader for Canada must have on 
them a duty stamp. Three weeks ago we sent to 
Ottawa for the stamps but they have not yet come. 
Papers for Canada are wrapped and waiting and all 
will be sent promptly upon receipt of stamps. 


“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord’ does not 
mean intruding into scenes of sorrow when joy is a 
mockery. It means that joy is a part of religion and 
ought not to be handed over to the sideshows. 


The amount of religious work done by our people 
in what are called vacation months indicates how 
deeply they are convinced of the value of the gospel 
committed to us. 
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The Dilemma in Religious Education 
Thomas S. Kepler 


ELIGIOUS education is caught in a dilemma. 
Just when it will be emancipated it is difficult 
to say. Although many are sorely concerned 

with the problem, some are not aware of the dilemma, 
others will not change to meet it, and still others have 
thrown up the situation with utter disgust so far as 
relationship with the church is concerned. 

To illustrate the last three types: 

(1) Pastor X graduated from Mount Gilead 
Seminary in 1898, filled with a doctrinal orthodoxy 
that needed no critical thought, because in its creeds 
the last words of certainty were spoken. God’s special 
revelation had cared for truth spoken in the inter- 
pretations made at church councils centuries ago. He 
has tried neither to enlarge nor to criticize his views 
for the past thirty-five years, but with a closed mind 
has read only conservative writers, building up 
through the years a blind “faith” in the dogma of his 
seminary days. His contacts have been corralled with 
groups of his own temperament. Modernism is a de- 
tested thing. Yet he knows little of its structural basis 
or development. Instead of growing intellectually he 
has encased himself in a theological shell. Yet he can- 
not understand why some of his younger church 
members of college age, whom he led carefully through 
the catechism, are not seen so often at church. “Is 
their faith being disrupted?” he asks. 

Of course we can forgive this elder brother. But 
it is hard to be patient with the theological graduate, 
class of 1988, who will not let himself be conscious of 
orthodoxy’s maladjustment because it is “safer’’ to 
keep one’s mind closed to modernity. 

(2) Examples here are legion. Several years ago 
the writer of this article spoke before a state confer- 
ence on religious education at which ministers of many 
Protestant denominations were present. His talk 
was an attempt to find the way out of the hazards of 
thinking in the field of religious education, in which 
with much prayer and perspiration he had tried to face 
the dilemma. Another talk that afternoon was by a 
minister from Indiana who had been successful 
through “methods” in increasing the numbers in his 
Sunday school and probation classes. In the forum 
which followed, hardly a single question was asked 
“how” the problem of thinking in religion might be 
faced; in a post-depression period the group was con- 
cerned only with numbers. With a feeling that min- 
gled a broken heart and an attitude of disgust the 
writer left that conference asking himself the question, 
“Aren’t these interpreters concerned with the thinking 
of their people?’”’ He even reflected on Matthew 23, 
regarding “‘blind guides.”’ 

(3) In a typical midwestern city of 50,000 people 
Jones is a medical doctor, and a successful one; White 
is a manufacturer, incidentally a Ph. D. from Harvard; 
Long is a lawyer, recipient of Phi Beta Kappa ranking, 
a community leader of fine integrity. These three 
families, however, in facing the dilemma of religious 
education in the church school have withdrawn their 
children from classes there, and with help from their 
own studies are attempting to teach their children re- 
ligion at home. As one of them told this writer, 


“Then they won’t have to remake their thought pat- 
terns at a later time when it is so difficult to change 
concepts. They might as well get started in a medi- 
ocre way than wrongly in a church school.” 

Here were three typical influential families alien- 
ated from the church because it had stopped thinking 
coherently. They would be effective members of the 
church, but only when the church became alive to the 
interpretation of truth in the light of contemporary 
knowledge. 

The tragedy of our present debacle is that many 
realize the dilemma, they know its reasons, and yet 
they will not face the situation in order to save it from 
catastrophe. Churches realize that many students 
who return from college and become community fix- 
tures have a lethargic attitude toward the church 
wherein they were active before attendance at college 
—hence the college is criticized for not nursing these 
students through the four-year interim. Colleges, on 
the other hand, receive these students trained in or- 
thodoxy. No matter how consecrated or concerned a 
teacher of religion or philosophy may be, he realizes 
that too much of his time is being used to break down 
incorrect childhood patterns in religious thought, and 
that by the time students have finished his course in 
religion many of them are “‘stranded in the air” so far 
as stability of thinking is concerned. Had this same 
teacher been able to teach open-minded students who 
had come to him with proper thought patterns, in a 
constructive manner, they would have gone back to 
their churches ready to play a part in that community 
institution. But as the situation now stands, many 
feel that the church has ‘‘duped’”’ them as children in 
its program of religious education; after graduation 
from college they have neither respect for, nor the in- 
tellectual temper to fit into, the program of education 
the home church offers. 

Even Billy Jones, age ten, who attended the 
Friends’ School in Philadelphia, was aware of the 
paradox. To his father, a Protestant minister, he re- 
marked, ‘“‘It seems funny that they tell us the world 
was created in different ways at my school and my 
Sunday school. But I prefer the way it is taught at 
school.” 

Recently this writer attended a meeting dealing 
primarily with the situation that the church has this 
problem in education to meet. The consensus of 
opinion from that progressive group was that we might 
as well “scrap” the old guard with its religious ap- 
proach, install a new regime, and attempt to teach 
“truth in this light of modern knowledge” if only to a 
few. It would be better to be intellectually honest 
with a few than to be dishonest in the handling of 
truth for many. Whether churches resort to this 
abrupt method, or attempt to revise old interpretations 
gradually, there are certain points in our approach 
that seem very evident in Christian education in the 
church: 

(1) We must be more “‘selective” in our teaching 
of material to youth below the senior high school age, 
especially where the training of the interpreters is 
lacking. The stress ought to be on the life and teach- 
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ings of the major prophets and Jesus, unless there is 
well-trained leadership. Instead, too much time is 
spent in teaching about the miracles performed by 
Moses and Joshua, Elijah and Elisha, and Jesus, with 
no critical interpretation; early Hebrew sagas are 
taught as literal stories; the stories in Joshua and 
Judges are vivified to such an extent that the child 
remembers only too well the harsh, avenging God who 
sanctions murder and warfare; Daniel and Jonah are 
taught literally. So many distasteful patterns are 
created, due to the non-selective mode of presenting 
Biblical material, that often Biblical religion of any 
kind becomes repulsive to older children. 

(2) The Bible needs to be taught as an anthology 
of religion which shows primarily the progressive his- 
tory of God revealing Himself to the Hebrew people. 
It is a book of religion written in a beautiful literary 
style. Yet what difficulties have resulted in attempt- 
ing to make all of its material equally authoritative in 
ethics and religion, as well as trying to give it a dic- 
tatorial voice in science. In an age in which scientific 
results are changing so rapidly, it ought to seem 
ridiculous even to intimate that science had reached 
ultimate conclusions 2,500 years ago. The Bible is 
fallible in many ways scientifically. 

How upset I was some months ago when I learned, 
just as I was leaving the minister’s study to preach 
one Sunday morning in a rather important church, 
that the adults’ Bible class had been taught that very 
morning the “‘correctness”’ of the world’s being created 
in six days, according to Genesis 1. 

(8) We need a mature enthusiasm for Jesus, but 
it must be more intelligently appreciative. Jesus’ 
primary value lies in his method in religion. When it is 
applied it does seem to bring all the vitality and fresh- 
ness and consciousness of God that one can use or 
understand. He did not solve twentieth century 
problems, but he did give us the finest st?mulus to help 
us in attempting to unravel our problems. Jesus’ 
stimulus for our thinking about twentieth century occi- 
dental problems is one of the many stimuli, yet a stimu- 
lus that no coherent person can dismiss. Clarence 
Craig expressed it well in saying, “Jesus leaps in a 
unique way across the changing centuries because he 
spoke to the unchanging needs of the hearts of men.” 

In a recent discussion someone remarked, “Of 
course John Dewey’s ethics have a place in our think- 
ing along with Jesus’ ethics, but we must bear in 
mind that Dewey’s ethical culture presupposes the 
ethical dynamic of Jesus for nineteen centuries.” 

(4) The apocalyptic element in Jesus’ life has 
either been discussed casually with little thought as a 
non-essential factor, or it has been interpreted so lit- 
erally that his physical second coming has been ac- 
cepted as a basic hope among Christians. 

Jesus undoubtedly believed as he wended his 
way to that last Passover at Jerusalem that God would 
in some way intervene through him as a Suffering 
Servant-Son of Man, so that there would be a new at- 
titude in Jewish religion and a new relationship toward 
Rome. The compulsion of his faith in God as a Father 
coupled to the apocalyptic stress of his day made such 
a hope evident. Jesus failed in making Judaism see 
the value of his plan. But around his failure there 
arose the halo of Christianity. The real value of 
Jesus, however, is not in his being a seer of future 
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national events; it lies in his being an interpreter of 
spiritual and ethical values. There he ranks supreme. 

Christian education today needs to be challenged 
by the fact that Jesus actually expected his interpre- 
tation of religion to make the world a Kingdom. If his 
age failed to hear his message, it is the duty of con- 
temporary Christians to concentrate upon the validity 
of his message, rather than the actual return of his 
physical presence, as the means for bringing in the 
Kingdom. 

(5) The idea of the trinity has been received with 
little interest by modernity. It may have had mean- 
ing—and still does for some—as a result of deep re- 
ligious reflection. But many find little meaning in it. 
I listened to a sermon recently in which the inter- 
preter expatiated on the Holy Spirit as one of the 
members of the trinity. It confused me and I wanted 
to say: “Your audience is not much concerned with 
theories about the trinity. What you have said is a 
theory, but it has little meaning any longer as a dogma. 
Why don’t you help those bankers and manufacturers 
and employees in your pews to know the aid available 
from Jesus’ God and show them the necessary value in 
Jesus’ ethical teachings?”’ I even had an un-Christian 
moment in which I almost doubted that minister’s be- 
lief in what he was preaching about the trinity. 

Can we not acknowledge the New Testament as a 
book portraying types of religious experience? (i) 
Some are theocentric (Jesus’ own experiences were 
such). (ii) Some speak of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2), 
but basically this means that after Peter had told the 
Pentecostal crowd about Jesus and the God he had 
taught, the people realized that although Jesus had 
died the spirit of Jesus’ God was still with them. (iii) 
Other experiences are Christocentric, as in the case of 
Paul and the writer of the Fourth Gospel. 

These experiences belong to various types of in- 
dividuals, due to their varied backgrounds and ap- 
proaches. They still do. Our mistake has been in 
trying to tie the three types of religious experience into 
trinitarian formulas. Basically there is a God whom 
Jesus’ method brought more close than legalism—and 
in different ways. Our major stress should be here 
and not on the trinity. 

(6) Great stress on having church school teachers 
attend progressive schools of religion, and on encour- 
aging fearless, prophetic, intellectual leadership among 
ministers, will go far in emancipating Protestant Chris- 
tianity from its dilemma in religious education. The 
writer’s experience as a teacher in one leadership train- 
ing school in a midwest city for three years, where he 
had the opportunity to know something of the attitude 
of the hundreds of people from different denominations 
who attended his classes each year, bore evidence of 
the interest and the desire for progressive thinking in 
religion among a type of laymen. The hope for en- 
lightened leadership lies in such schools as well as in 
the intellectual courage of ministers who lead in their 
respective parishes. 

Jesus lost his life in trying to release religious edu- 
cation in his day from the tragedy of orthodoxy. If 
we as religious educators still find a dynamic in the 
method of Jesus, we ought to be inspired by his in- 
telligence, courage, and sense of purpose—or renounce 
our label as Christians! It is an “‘either-or’’ decision 
that the consecrated religious person cannot avoid! 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 


XI. One of the Last Survivors of the American Revolution—I 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


T was the story of “Grandpa” Lawyer that my 
Grandmother Shaver liked best to tell. Of all 
the stories of pioneer life and border war that 

were in her mind, this seemed to be the clearest. 
Grandpa Lawyer lived to be ninety-eight years old 
and was an alert, active old man. So she knew him 
well. Grandmother Shaver’s mother, “Mother Hynds’”’ 
as we called her, was the granddaughter of Grandpa 
Lawyer and the wife of David Schuyler. Her own 
mother died young and she was brought up in Grandpa 
Lawyer’s household. Grandpa Lawyer was of the 
third generation of German settlers in the Schoharie 
valley. His grandfather, Johannes Lawyer the elder, 
was a Palatine immigrant. Soon after he came to 
Schoharie he set up as a trader with the Indians. 
Running a store, speculating in land, dealing with 
Indians, he became wealthy. His son, Jacob Frederick, 
also took up large tracts of “‘wild land” and made a 
fortune. His grandson Lawrence, “Grandpa Law- 
yer,’ settled on some of this land along the Cobleskill 
creek in 1770, and before he died he also was rated ‘‘a 
rich man.”’ But his wealth, his slaves, and his fine 
house on the hill just west of the village of Cobleskill, 
now occupied by the State School of Agriculture, are 
not remembered in the family as much as are his days 
of hardship and peril. 

Ways of living and historic events that were 
passing from the mind of man were kept alive for my 
generation by the fact that Grandfather Lawyer’s 
house stood in the village where I was born, and that 
my grandmother and great grandmother knew him 
intimately and that both great grandmother and 
grandmother lived into my day. 

The outlines of the story that I now tell are in 
Simms’ and Roscoe’s histories of Schoharie County, and 
the color of those days is given with charm and liter- 
ary skill in Don Cameron Shafer’s historical novel, 
“Smokefires. in Schoharie,’ but the facts were set 
dzep in my mind at an early age by my grandmother. 
Long after, my sister gave me the dates and kept me 
from confusing people of different generations who 
bore the same name. 

Sometimes it seems to me as if the tales that I 
now tell could not possibly have happened. As I 
stand and look down on the valley that is my old home 
and see the lesser hills crowned with noble buildings, 
note the many streets bordered with homes each with 
its lawn and shade trees, the brick blocks which house 
offices and stores, and the spires of the churches, I ask 
myself how did Cobleskill look when it was a village 
of twenty odd houses strung out along one rough road? 
And did it ever happen that all of those houses were 
burned by the Indians and the settlers killed or put to 
flight in the woods? And yet that very thing hap- 
pened twice in the American Revolution, and Grandpa 
Lawyer was there fighting with the militia the first 
time, and a witness from a hill top of the second burn- 
ing of what had been roughly rebuilt. The second in- 
vasion happened while he was in Schoharie. 

We guard our babies with great care, see that 


their diet is properly balanced, protect them from 
heat and cold, but Elizabeth Lawyer, daughter of 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Lawyer, when but fifteen 
months old, was carried by her mother for three days 
in the woods after the first burning of the little village, 
and on the night after the battle there was a cold, 
soaking rain. This baby lived to grow up and to 
marry David Schuyler of Albany, but died at twenty- 
five, leaving three little children, the youngest of 
whom, Ann Eliza Schuyler, my great grandmother, 
was only a little over a year old when her mother died. 
In our family annals, always this Elizabeth was young 
and beautiful. Such tender memories live in almost 
every family. They are like roses blooming above a 
grave. 

While I am struck by the strange combination 
of events that kept these things alive for me, I am as 
much struck by the modes of life that are making the 
stories dimmer and dimmer every year. If my gen- 
eration were blotted out suddenly, would not much of 
what I here set down become so indistinct that even 
people interested would be uncertain as to whether 
this or that thing were not just an invention of a later 
day? 

I am not concerned here about exploiting a 
family, but I am concerned that rich and fruitful 
memories should not perish from the earth. 

Lawrence Lawyer, my great, great, great grand- 
father, was born in the village of Schoharie, often 
called Schoharie Court House, October 10, 1750, and 
he died in Cobleskill August 23, 1848. 

The first settlements in the Schoharie valley were 
made in 1712, and these settlers pushed on up the 
valley of the Cobleskill about forty years later. 

The Schaefer and Borst families of Cobleskill set- 
tled on farms east of the village in 1750, and Borst 
and one of the Lawyers of Schoharie in 1752 took up 
the lands where the village stands. Probably this 
was Lambert Lawyer, although Roscoe in one place 
calls him Lawrence, but if it were Lawrence he was an 
uncle of “Grandpa” Lawyer. ‘“‘Grandpa’”’ Lawyer’s 
father, Jacob Henry, a son of the old Johannes, died 
in 1803 and left his Cobleskill property to Lawrence 
Lawyer. “To Lawrence after my decease, all that my 
whole right and land lying at Cobleskill, in the county 
of Albany, which I have bought of Jacob Borst and 
Abram Bowman, as he possesses the same, to have and 
to hold unto him the said Lawrence Lawyer, his heirs 
and assigns forever.” As he had lived on it and worked 
it since 1770, and as his father wrote “‘he possesses the 
same,”’ it probably would have been difficult to dis- 
possess him even if his father had so willed. 

Lawrence Lawyer, like the other settlers in the 
valley, had endured toil and privation and risked his 
life for that land. When he first came up the valley, 
he built a house on the south side of the Cobleskill 
creek on the flat lands near the stream. Then he re- 
built when burned out during the Revolution, and re- 
built a second time after the war was over. The land 
was rich and the times good. 
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By 1793 he was prosperous enough to take a 
prominent part in the organization of the Lutheran 
church of the village, which was named ‘‘The Lutheran 
Dutch Church Called ‘Zion of Cobleskill,’ ’’ and the 
infant society completed in 1794 the Old Brick Church 
which stood until 1869. A noble brick structure took 
the place of the old church and in 1939 it was remod- 
eled and beautified. 

In 1810, when he was over sixty years old, Law- 
rence Lawyer built what Roscoe calls “‘a large mansion 
on a hill west of the village.” Many a time in my life 
have I climbed that hill or driven up to get the beautiful 
view up and down the valley. The site is a part of 
the same farm on which he lived all of his seventy-eight 
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years in Cobleskill. The house’ burned when I 
was a child, and I remember running over to the 
next door neighbors where mother stood in a group 
looking out what is now Elm Street to the fire. I 
was too small to realize why tears were streaming 
down her face. 

Grandmother Shaver later helped me draw a plan 
of the house, which had been built with slave quar- 
ters, a large hall straight through the house with rooms 
on each side and a large ballroom on the third floor. 
Slavery lasted in New York State, especially among 
the Dutch and German settlers, until 1827. But all 
the traditions testify to an easy and happy slavery in 
the home of this great, great, great grandfather. 


The Church a Fellowship of Learners 


September 29 to October 6, 1940 


HE announcement of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners program for 1940 should bring to 
all church workers two important suggestions. 

The first, that the program of a church should be 
thought of as a group of people learning together how 
to engage in better religious living. The people of a 
church constitute a fellowship—like-minded persons 
working for the same goal. The attitude in re- 
gard to the function of religion in human lives is 
that it enables people to learn the most effective 
ways of living. The Church a Fellowship of Learners 
program should drive home this interpretation of the 
church’s task. 

The second suggestion is that of a definite time 

for doing particular things. As outlined in the 1940 
Church Program Manual, the dates between Sept. 
29 and Oct. 6 are placed in the denominational calen- 
dar as the time for this observance. The first Sunday, 
Sept. 29, is to be used as Home Coming Sunday, 
when the various groups and organizations are to be 
urged to assemble their members for a united start of 
the year’s program. The days of the week which 
follow and the second Sunday, Oct. 6, are to be the 
period for completing the planning of the year’s pro- 
gram and for announcement of activities which are to 
be carried out. During this week there should be 
various opportunities for enlistment in service both in 
the form of leadership and through participation in 
activities. The week should carry this message to the 
entire constituency: “Your church has planned an 
important year and expects you to share in its program 
at every point possible.” 

The following suggestions indicate a number of 

things which may be done: 


What the Church May Do 


1. Use the Church a Fellowship of Learners Week for 
bringing the year’s work to the attention of the 
entire church. 

2. Make this an occasion for all organizations to be- 
come acquainted with the work done by other 
groups in the church. 

8. Use this as an opportunity for placing emphasis on 
the total church working together. 

4. Bring representatives of all organizations together 
to plan advances in the church’s program. 


5. Make announcements of the “Forward Together 
Program” steps which will be taken in the 
local church. 


What Women’s Groups May Do 

1. Use this week for developing study groups in dif- 
ferent interest fields. 

2. Plan projects which will make effective the results 
secured in the study groups. 

8. Inform the entire church of the total program of 
women in the church. 

4. Plan to extend work into some new field such as the 
organization of a young adult group. 

5. Stimulate adults to give service to church school, 
youth groups, Scout troops, ete. 


What Youth Groups May Do 

1. Develop purposes, plans and objectives for the year. 

2. Complete details of the youth program for a period 
of months. 

3. Enlist a group of young people for a personal re- 
ligious growth project. 

4. Initiate ways to increase membership. 

5. Plan completely for at least one major social ser- 
vice project. 

6. Aecquaint young people with denominational work 
(state and national). 


What the Church School May Do 

1. Home Contacts. Every teacher, so far as possible, 
calling in the home of every pupil. 

Workers’ Conference. Supper and meeting of all 
teachers and officers, when goals for the year 
are set up and plans for carrying them out 
discussed. 

3. Parents’ Get-Together. Opportunity for fathers and 
mothers to consider together, under a thought- 
ful leader, the place of the church in their lives 
and in the lives of their children. 

4. Class Parties or Hikes. A friendly ‘‘get-acquainted 
time’’ at someone’s home or out-of-doors to 
establish happy relationship between teacher 
and pupils. 

5. Educational “Campaign.” Awakening interest 
among adults for a more unified church with 
church schoo! not a separate organization but a 
major part of the church’s life and responsi- 
bility. Securing and equipping mature leader- 
ship if the church’s educational program is to 
be effective and enduring. A task for the year 
which may be faced and planned for at this 
time. 


bo 
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The Psychology of Insecurity and War* 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


WISH to discuss the relation between insecurity 
and war. We hear a great deal about security, 
including political security, national security, 

economic security, social security, and emotional se- 
curity; and much of the emphasis on these various 
kinds of security is due to the work of psychologists. 
Possibly the most important practical finding of psy- 
chology is the scientific proof that successful living de- 
pends on security. Success means being secure; lack 
of success means being insecure. People knew this, of 
course, long before psychology existed, but it re- 
mained for psychology to collect the evidence that 
proved it; then, too, people have not always remem- 
bered it. In every age people have tended to adopt 
the belief that success depended on wealth, power, in- 
fluence, social standing, and personal aggressiveness; 
or, to put it in another way, they have believed that 
these things would automatically bring security. Mod- 
ern civilization is founded largely upon such a belief. 
But to the psychologist, many people whose import- 
ance in the world passes for success are really failures; 
and many who are failures in the eyes of the world 
are more truly successful than is usually recog- 
nized. 

Another finding of psychologists is the fact that all 
the numerous kinds of security are essentially one and 
the same; likewise all forms of insecurity are the same. 
In both cases the ultimate principle is the personal, 
emotional security or insecurity of the individual. A 
nation of secure people is a secure nation; an economic 
or social order made up of insecure people will be 
economically or socially insecure. Whether or-not a 
person is secure depends upon how he starts out in life 
as a child. The child who is afraid of many things, 
who lacks confidence in the people around him, who 
is not certain of receiving adequate and intelligent 
affection, grows into a mistrustful adult who worries 
about business and domestic matters, who is afraid of 
being slighted or insulted, and who uses much energy 
in trying to maintain the position that he has won by 
struggle. The tragedy of this does not lie only in the 
wasted energy devoted to the purely negative task of 
fighting against often imaginary encroachments. It 
lies also in the general support that all such people 
give to one another when they adopt the belief that 
a life devoted to fighting against circumstances is 
more successful, more admirable, and nobler than 
another kind of life. Their children are brought up in 
this belief, and thus society as a whole comes to mis- 
take insecurity for its opposite. What is popularly 
considered success turns out too often to be a case of 
fighting all the old battles of childhood over again 
within the circumstances of adult existence. 

A nation of people like this is an insecure and fear- 
ful nation. In fair weather it goes along more or less 
serene on the surface, warding off or blinding itself to 
its essential inner insecurities by more and more 
energetic struggle. Many periods of so-called pros- 
perity have been of this character. But when unusual 
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happenings occur elsewhere in the world, the false 
surface is shattered by the rising up of all the insecuri- 
ties and fears of the people. Sooner or later these 
fears become projected upon the alleged outside 
enemies of the nation, and the inner struggle that 
people are having with themselves is organized out in 
the open in the form of warfare. Whether this war- 
fare is political, economic, or military is largely a mat- 
ter of fashion and of the nature of the available re- 
sources of combat. Regardless of what form it takes, 
it is warfare nevertheless; and regardless of the external 
causes which are also operating, it is caused psycho- 
logically by the insecurity of individuals. The child 
who is thwarted in his needs or desires early learns, 
unless properly guided, to put up the only opposition 
that seems effective to him, which is aggression. The 
adult who experienced the use of aggression when a 
child responds to adverse circumstances by trying to 
fight them off; here there is further aggression. This 
has all been repeated so often on such a widespread 
scale that it seems to give substance to the common 
saying that “it is human nature to fight.” 

We now know that it is not human nature to fight, 
and that people fight because they are taught to fight, 
either purposely or unintentionally, in situations dif- 
ficult to control that arise early in life. If people were 
not taught to fight in this way in their private lives, 
war would be impossible. Psychologically speaking, 
any kind of struggle or conflict, whether public or 
private, collective or individual, is the essence of war. 
War in the more ordinary sense of military combat is 
more tragic and more fatal than other forms of fight- 
ing, for several reasons. It is more directly dangerous 
to life itself. It affects the innocent and guilty alike. 
In private life one can avoid fighting by refusing to 
compete for riches and position, but in war people who 
are trying to live their lives peaceably are constantly 
set upon by their insecure neighbors, and all who re- 
fuse to behave like savages are likely to be hunted 
down as traitors by their fellow-citizens, whose chief 
difficulty is that they were badly brought up. What is 
perhaps even more serious is the fact that after habits 
of aggression have been confirmed by participation in 
war, the inevitable results are fiercer aggression after- 
wards in civil life anda vast number of mental and emo- 
tional breakdowns on the part of those whose unleashed 
destructiveness and hatred prove to be their undoing. 
The social turmoils following the World War were due 
in no small part to this cause. Finally we have the 
prospect of the future generations being reared in this 
atmosphere of insecurity, to say nothing of the em- 
bittered survivors whose lives are wrecked by the ar- 
bitrary breaking up of families. 

This is what war means to many eycholoaaas 
It is multiplied insecurity expressed through aggres- 
sion. It makes no difference whether or not the war 
is said to be a war of defense; fighting is aggression, 
whoever resorts to its use. The saddest feature of it 
all in terms of human history is the fact that while war- 
fare is basically a vent for personal inadequacy, it is 
always made to seem a valiant endeavor to secure 
liberty, justice, right, democracy, and what-not. The 
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idealism expressed in wars that appear to be noble 
causes is a true idealism. This is the idealism that 
rightfully belongs to the peaceful living that we re- 
ject in our struggles to achieve personal gain at the 
expense of others and to secure success through the 
failures of our neighbors. Most of us are idealistic, 
however, only when there is a major crisis. If it were 
otherwise, we would make short work of changing our 
competitive way of life that is so little removed from 
the jungle. But we misplace our idealism when we 
imagine that war can really bring the values that we 
seek. Whoever fights at any time or in any circum- 
stances enslaves himself to the tyranny of force; 
liberty cannot be attained by enslavement. Whoever 
seeks justice through violence treats with injustice 
those who do not agree with his method. 

Whenever we fight, we fight first with ourselves. 
But we blame the outside enemy, who can always be 
found, and claim that the fight is against him alone. 
In this way we give all the advantage to the enemy, 
because we unwittingly put ourselves on the defensive. 
This blinds us to the possibilities of attempting to deal 
with him by other means than fighting; eventually it 
drives us into a frenzy of unreasoning fear and hatred 
which makes peace impossible. And always the orig- 
inal trouble is refusal or apparent inability to cope 
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with our personal insecurity. Outward circumstances 
can always be interpreted so as to give seeming justi- 
fication to the claim that we are fighting in self-de- 
fense. We must learn to recognize the true enemy 
within ourselves, who usually escapes in disguise. 

At the present time numerous elements in our 
country seem to be preparing for war, and perhaps the 
best thing to be said of their efforts is that they are not 
upholding the old absurdity of “preparing for peace,” 
but frankly behave as if war were in the offing. Many 
sincere people are giving themselves to this cause. 
Yet their enemies are not the enemies named by the 
fomenters of aggression. The enemies are the same 
old fears and lusts within people that permit them to 
risk sacrificing our future civilization to their violence. 
We shall have real peace only if and when we learn 
that security is an inner quality, and that it cannot 
be defended by guns and armies, any more than every- 
day pride can be defended profitably by malice and 
spite. If we really want it, we can maintain peace. 
The price of peace is achieving personal security by 
renouncing personal selfishness. We must stop think- 
ing of success as the end of a road along which we may 
proceed while crowding our fellows into the ditch. 
Humanity and strife cannot abide in the same house- 
hold. 


In the Local Churches: A Forward Together Series 
II. Riverside, California 
W. H. Quant 


URING the past year and a half All Souls 
Church in Riverside, California, under the 
leadership of Rol Welbourn Benner, has re- 

sponded to a Forward Together program which has 
more than doubled the highest weekly attendance 
average in the history of the church, has increased the 
membership by fifty percent, and has lifted local 
annual giving two thousand dollars. 

The new and broader program was first visualized 
by Dr. Robert Cummins, who recommended the 
calling of the Rev. Mr. Benner as our minister, and he 
also secured certain financial assistance from the 
Universalist General Convention and the American 
Unitarian Association, thus making it a combined 
Universalist-Unitarian project. 

Our new minister instituted a unified Sunday 
morning program with study circles for all ages at 
ten o’clock, followed at 10.45 by a service of music 
and worship in the sanctuary, with the children re- 
maining in the service until 11.380, when they retire 
for supervised play during the sermon. The music is 
provided by a vested young people’s quartet, a violin 
soloist, and an organist. During the past seven 
months the Sunday morning service has been repeated 
in its entirety (excluding Study Circles) on Monday 
evenings at 7.45, thus enabling those who have been 
unable to be present on Sunday to enjoy the service, 
and also making an appeal to the traditional ‘‘non- 
churchgoer” who likes to be free on Sunday. The 
results have been so satisfactory that the plan will be 
resumed in the fall. During the summer season our 
church presents a simplified one-hour Sunday morning 
service (at nine o’clock). The church is open daily 


throughout the year for rest and meditation; and a 
comfortable reading corner has been set up. 

More important than the statistical or mechanical 
aspects of the Forward Together movement in our 
parish is the philosophy that motivates the program. 
Our minister presents, without apology, the world 
view, and preaches a religion of humanity with an un- 
compromising logic mingled with spiritual warmth. 
The social application of this gospel has drawn All 
Souls Church into a focus of reactionary opposition 
within the community, and our minister is regarded 
throughout the county as a leader in liberal interests. 
He works consistently, however, in a wide variety of 
causes, having served during the past year as chair- 
man of the State Relief Administration’s Advisory 
Committee for the county, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Council of Social Agencies, member 
of the County Family Relations Committee, member 
of the Religious Education Committee for Sherman 
Institute (Indian), vice-president of the Riverside 
Peace Association, secretary of the Riverside Minis- 
terial Association, chairman of the County Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, and a member of the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the Lions Club. He also recently gave an 
important address on ‘‘Democracy and Civil Lib- 
erties’ before the County Bar Association. 

As a concrete evidence of an adherence to the 
world view, our parish has organized an annual River- 
side Conference on World Religion, to be held each 
January. The first conference, with representatives of 
six great living religions in the panel, was an eminent 
success, and was reported in a series of three articles 
in The Christian Leader. The theme of next year’s 
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conference is ‘‘The New Humanity,” with the in- 
tellectual, spiritual and practical approaches being the 
sub-topics for the three days. 

Within the parish is a Women’s Alliance that 
renders invaluable services. In a recent reorganization, 
their finances are to be handled through the regular 
church treasury. Thus all aspects of the parish finances 
are now within a single unified budget. A newly or- 
ganized Laymen’s League is planning a series of forum 
meetings for the coming year. 

Through a constitutional amendment our Board 
of Trustees automatically includes the president of 
the Women’s Alliance, the chairman of the Laymen’s 
League, the director of Study Circles and the presi- 
dent of the young people’s activities. 

In October there is to be organized a Scientists’ 
Club within the parish. Riverside is the seat of two 
large citrus experiment stations, as well as industrial 
plants employing scientific experts, and a growing 
number of scientists are manifesting an interest in 
our parish. The plan, therefore, is to bring them to- 
gether each month for a discussion of some phase of 
science and life and, after a group feeling is generated, 
to hold these discussions as a panel in the auditorium. 

While appreciating the gains of the past year and 
a half, and while looking forward with enthusiasm to 
the plans for the future, we are all very mindful that 
these successes have a background in the excellent 
traditions of All Souls Church, which were sustained 
and strengthened in the nineteen-year pastorate of 
Dr. Willard C. Selleck, who remains with us as pastor 
emeritus. Our constituency is also deeply grateful for 
the counsel and helpfulness received from headquar- 
ters, without which our reorganization would not have 
been possible. We are working constructively and 
diligently toward the time when our parish will not 
only be entirely self-supporting, but also will be able 
to contribute generously to the larger Forward To- 
gether Program of which our local interests and achieve- 


ments are a part. 
* * * 


THE DEBTOR 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HAVE a dear acquaintance, who, although clever 
enough in all other respects, has never been able 
to reckon figures. She is a most amusing person, 

and perhaps most amusing when she is trying to dis- 
cover whether seven and nine make sixteen or twenty- 
one. Her ideas about life and people, and indeed 
everything under the sun, are almost invariably right. 
When I wish to take really good advice, I cannot do 
better than ask her for it, indeed, I often do so. She 
is never too busy or too idle to do lovely and exciting 
things for others. She is never too tired to make one 
laugh or to laugh herself. But the fact remains—she 
cannot do sums. 


Therefore, you can imagine her thrill and amaze-: 


ment when, some years ago, she was invited to meet a 
mathematical genius, an astonishing man, who could 
add or subtract at a glance any figures. Thousands, 
millions, billions—it was all as simple as two and two 
to him. My dear acquaintance was lost in wonder. 
She gazed at the strange little man with awe. For an 
hour he did those amazing sums, without writing any- 
thing, in his head. In a second, in what seemed less 
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than a second, he did most difficult, enormous mathe- 
matical problems. 

When the mathematical genius had finished his 
performance, my dear acquaintance spoke to him. 
She was breathless with admiration, but she succeeded 
in speaking to him. She is above all a very human 
person, and she found out that, when you are a genius 
like that, it is hard to make a living. So she invited 
him to dinner. He came. He was rather odd and 
seemed a triflé dull, when not doing sums. There is 
not much scope for reckoning in a dinner conversation, 
but the genius ate heartily. 

Before he left, he had talked much about himself 
and his difficult life. My friend was very sympathetic. 
When the genius left the house, he had borrowed fifty 
dollars from her. She was quite glad to lend it. She 
is not rich, but she felt he needed it badly at the mo- 
ment; besides he promised to pay it back at the end of 
the month. And to whom could it be safer to lend 
money than to a man who reckoned millions like light- 
ning? 

The mathematical genius went away, and months 
passed. Years passed, and the fifty dollars never 
came back. At last my dear acquaintance thought it 
very funny—and in a way it certainly was. When she 
told me about it, she said: “You see, he was so clever; 
and I can never reckon seven times nine.’”’ I laughed; 
but I said seriously: ‘No, you can’t reckon; but I’ve 
never known you forget to pay back a single cent—or 
what amounts to the same thing—borrowed from 
another. You can’t count; but everybody can count 
on you.” 

I call this a good story, even although it is a true 


one. 
he Ceres 


THE UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Arthur A. Blair 


(THE annual meetings of the Universalists of New Hampshire 

were held on September 7, 8 and 9 in White Memorial 
Church at Concord. Following the lead of the General Conven- 
tion the program committee gave the delegates a united program 
which sustained interest. There was a good attendance at every 
session, at many of the meetings larger than for many years. 
The business was promptly transacted, the sermon and addresses 
were of a high order, and a good spirit was shown throughout. 
The people of White Memorial Church took great pains to enter- 
tain us and their hospitality was appreciated. The Rev. J. W. 
Haskell, pastor of the church, and Mrs. Haskell were everywhere 
present to make us feel at home. 


Business Sessions 


On Saturday afternoon, September 7, the State Sunday 
School Association held a short business session. Emphasis was 
placed upon field work and the officers were willing to spend 
money for that purpose. A beginning will be made on September 
15 when a United Institute is to be held at West Chesterfield. 
The decrease in the number of pupils attending our church schools 
throughout the state presents a challenge and it is expected that 
the coming year will see much activity in this field. On the same 
afternoon the state Y. P. C. U. held a brief business meeting. 
Reports revealed that the Union is in good condition. Plans 
were made for regular board meetings to stimulate interest in 
the work. 

The Women’s Missionary Society held its business meeting 
immediately following the friendship luncheon on Monday. 
Miss Ida Metz, promotional secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, outlined the Forward Together 
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Program for the group. The business meeting revealed generous 
gifts from the New Hampshire groups to all national projects 
as well as to worthy local charities. The most important for- 
ward together movement was that to enlist all Universalist 
women of the state for active service in the church. This step 
was the revision of the constitution making the New Hampshire 
group officially the Association of Universalist Women of New 
Hampshire. 

The business session of the State Convention took place on 
Monday with a worship service by the Rev. Sidney J. Willis of 
Manchester. A cordial welcome to the delegates was given by 
William H. Greene, president of the board of trustees of the 
White Memorial Church. The State Superintendent gave his 
report, which showed the churches of the state in good condition. 
Every church but two has paid its quota in full; one of the two 
has paid in part and one nothing. Reports of the treasurer, 
finance committee and auditor showed finances in good condition. 
The Fellowship Committee gave its report. Greetings were given 
by the state Y. P. C. U., the state Sunday School Association, 
and the Women’s Missionary Association. Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Secretary of the General Convention, brought the greetings of 
the General Convention and spoke particularly on the Forward 
Together Program. He also brought the greetings of the Pub- 
lishing House and cheered the delegates with the news of the re- 
covery of Dr. Lalone and the promise of the continuance of the 
splendid service he is rendering the denomination. Dr. Ratcliff 
also spoke on the observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of our work in Japan. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the entertaining church 
and the speakers, approving the action of the Finance Committee 
as revealed in its report, suggesting to the Executive Committee 
that the next Convention session be placed so that it will not con- 
flict with the meeting of the General Convention, providing for a 
ministers’ conference just before Lent, endorsing the Forward 
Together Program and the work of the Publishing House, recom 
mending that we take part in the golden anniversary of the Japan 
movement, providing for the publicizing of the next convention 
and providing for the printing of convention reports. The Com- 
mittee on Credentials reported an attendance of sixty-one dele- 
gates out of a possible seventy-six. But besides delegates a large 
number of people were interested enough to make the journey to 
the convention to see, to listen and to enjoy fellowship with their 
fellows. 

Officers Elected 

Y. P. C. U.: President, William McLean, Manchester; 
vice-president, Marjorie Snyder, Concord; secretary, Melba 
Dachos, Nashua; treasurer, John Wiggin, Portsmouth; adviser, 
the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, Portsmouth. 

State Sunday School Association: President, the Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell, Concord; vice-president, Mrs. Sarah Mercer, 
Nashua; secretary, Mrs. Manley W. Morgan, Concord; treasurer, 
the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, Portsmouth. 

Association of Universalist Women: President, Mrs. J. 
Wayne Haskell, Concord; vice-president, Mrs. M. W. Rodehaver, 
Portsmouth; secretary, Mrs. Arthur Britton, Concord; treasurer, 
Mrs. Florence Fisher, Manchester; auditor, Mrs. Mary W. Blair, 
Nashua. Directors: Mrs. Kate Chase, Concord, Mrs. Mary 
Randall, Woodsville, and Miss Mabel Shedd, Portsmouth. 

State Convention: President, Arthur H. Britton, Concord; 
vice-president, the Rev. B. F. McIntire, Marlboro; treasurer, 
Robert N. French, Nashua; secretary, Dr. Arthur A. Blair, 
Nashua. Fellowship Committee: the Rev. Harry F. Shook, 
Concord, the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, Portsmouth, Henry A. 
Stevens, Manchester, Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, Dr. Arthur A. 
Blair, Nashua. Preacher of the Occasional Sermon, the Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis, Manchester; alternate, the Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern, Woodsville. Place of next convention: Claremont. Trustee 
of the Publishing House, Dr. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 


Addresses 
Miss Margaret Slattery drew a full house on Saturday after- 


noon at the first general assembly. Her theme was ‘“‘Tied to 
the Trivial,’ and she gave a presentation of the truth that too 
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many are tied to the unimportant things and lose sight of the 
things that are really great. At the general assembly on Monday 
afternoon Mrs. Marion Rudkin of Beverly, Mass., spoke on 
“Opening Windows.” She vividly described the need today for 
people who would open the windows of their hearts and souls to 
reach out and touch their fellowmen, and through her skillful 
use of poems and stories showed that everyone had something to 
share and may find the peace we dare even mention today. 


Sunday Services 


From all parts of the state Universalists came to the con- 
vention to worship together in the Concord church. The service 
in the morning was in charge of the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, the 
minister. The sermon, “If We Would Possess It,” was preached 
by the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver of Portsmouth. It was a fine 
appeal for loyalty and devotion to the church and all for which it 
stands. Communion was observed, Mr. Haskell and Dr. Arthur 
A. Blair at the table. 

At a general assembly at three o’clock Dr. Erwin Shaver 
spoke on ‘Every Church a Fellowship of Learners.’’ At seven 
the Rey. Barron F. McIntire of Marlboro conducted the worship 
service. A service of remembrance for the Hon. George E. Dan- 
forth, for fourteen years president of the Convention, was con- 
ducted by Dr. Blair. This was followed by an address by the 
Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass., on “Your 
Church and Mine.” He asked his hearers to be as loyal and de- 
voted to the church as their forefathers were. 


Luncheons and Banquets 


On Saturday night the state Y. P. C. U. observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding in Dover in 1890. The outgoing state 
president, F. Russell Spangler, acted as toastmaster. A huge 
birthday cake graced the head table and, as Dr. Blair was the first 
president of the State Union, he was given the honor of cutting 
the cake. The address was by the Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
executive director of the Unitarian Youth Commission. A feature 
of the celebration was a history written by Laurence Shorey of 
Portsmouth. After months of research through Universalist 
papers he placed before us a history that will be valuable in the 
years to come. The history was not read but was on sale, and 
every copy was quickly sold. 

A friendship luncheon for both men and women was served 
in the dining-room of the church on Monday, after which the 
men withdrew to the church parlor for their meeting, while the 
women remained at the tables. A résumé of the part women and 
particularly New Hampshire women have taken in Universalist 
history was given by Mrs. Kate Chase of Concord. The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women had as special guests at this luncheon 
four of its six living life members, Mrs. Asa Bradley, Kingston, 
Mrs. Kate Chase and Mrs. Walter Jenks, Concord, and Mrs. 
Mary Randall, Woodsville. The men’s meeting, attended by 
twenty-five men, was addressed by Dr. Martin M. Brown of 
North Adams, Mass. He urged men to take more interest in the 
church, as he believes it will be the savior of the world. The 
meeting became a forum when the Men’s Council! was discussed 
by George Bedford of North Adams, Mass., Robert F. Needham 
of Arlington, Mass., and others. The climax was the closing 
banquet on Monday night when the Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
of All Souls Universalist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave an ad- 
dress that will long be remembered by all who heard it. 


* * * 


A TALE OF THE WAYSIDE INN* 
Linton Wells 

UILT in 1683 and immortalized by history and Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, the Wayside Inn was saved for pos- 
terity by Henry Ford seventeen years ago, and today stands 
serene and gracious amidst 5,000 acres of meadow and woodland 

at South Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
This ancient tavern and its owners have been a part of the 
history of America for 257 years. Each landlord served faith- 


*A talk over the Ford Radio Hour. 
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fully his day and generation; each belongs to the great company 
of builders of the nation. 

Take Ezekiel Howe, for example: As Paul Revere’s warning 
spread to every Middlesex village and farm, this doughty Colonel 
grabbed his sword and led his Minute Men across country to 
Concord. There they joined other “embattled farmers” and, 
on that historic 19th of April, 1775, fired the shot that was 
heard around the world. Then they chased the red-coats back 
to Boston and began the bitter struggle for our freedom, now so 
perilously threatened. 

In common with his illustrious landlord predecessors, Henry 
Ford is a firm believer in the principle that ‘‘all men ... . are 
endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ So 
it is only natural that such a symbol of Americanism as the Way- 
side Inn should be the scene of a practical application of that 
principle. 

Of course, this patriarchal inn provides travelers with tradi- 
tional year round hospitality; devotees of Longfellow with a 
haven in which to muse over the poet’s tales; the historical- 
minded with an opportunity to study early Americana; and the 
patriots with a shrine worthy of their worship. But, more im- 
portant, it affords students of sociology an opportunity to view 
the accomplishments of the Wayside Inn School for Boys—one 
phase of the extensive program for helping youth which Henry 
Ford is constantly developing. 

When Mr. Ford opened this private school in March, 1928, 
his aim was three-fold: 

First, to utilize the broad acres and other facilities of the 
mechanized modern Wayside Inn farm. 

Secondly, to relieve the New England states of a measure of 
responsibility for looking after certain youthful wards—that is, 
boys of good character and mental development under sixteen 
years of age who had, through no fault of their own, become state 
charges, and could pass requisite eighth grade examinations. 

And, thirdly, during four or five years, and without compul- 
sion, to train these underprivileged lads to become useful mem- 
bers of society, believing, as Mr. Ford does implicitly, that all 
any boy wants is a chance to get started and develop his charac- 
ter—to earn something and learn something. This belief has 
been more than justified, as I have had the pleasure of finding out 
during recent visits. 

There are now forty-three students at the Wayside school— 
exuberant youngsters who are hard of flesh and muscle, bronzed 
as young Indians, mentally alert, and keenly appreciative of 
what their sponsor is doing for them. Soon this number will be 
increased to fifty-two, the maximum that can be handled under 
present conditions, although Mr. Ford is contemplating doubling 
the enrollment next year. Upon graduation many of these lads 
come to Dearborn to find their places in industry. 

Besides scholastic work, which covers the regular high school 
courses, these boys receive practical training in the mechanical 
arts and agriculture. Their teachers are a competent faculty of 
seven, assisted by some eighty members of the Wayside Inn 
staff. Skilled craftsmen show them how to handle tools and 
operate machinery, which includes logging and sawmill work; 
real dirt farmers train them in all phases of agriculture; their 
Four-H club inspires and maintains interest in poultry-raising 
and animal husbandry; there is a water-driven grist mill where 
they assist the miller in transforming grains into fine meals and 
flours, which are used locally and sold nationally upon request; 
each boy does a trick at kitchen police and solves the mysteries of 
cooking; and still they have ample time for many forms of sport 
and recreation, which includes two weeks of camping in New 
Hampshire. 

Every student receives a Ford scholarship amounting to 
from $435 to $504 a year, out of which he supports himself and 
builds up a savings account against graduation time. So far, 
eighty youngsters have been graduated and thereafter each was 
placed in a job, master of his own destiny. 

The records show that the school has just cause to be proud 
of the exemplary conduct of its alumni. In fact, the manifest 
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moral and spiritual standards of these boys are remarkably high 
—more particularly so when you remember the difficult environ- 
ments from which they are drawn. 

Henry Ford celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday Tues- 
day, July 30. And to my way of thinking, one of the milestones 
of his long career that he can look back on with greatest pride is 
the founding of the Wayside Inn School for Boys. 

By a man’s deeds, ye shall know him. 


* * * 


4 DIEHARD 


About six years ago the Catholic Archdiocese of Boston 
bought an old Universalist church in the Back Bay, reconse- 
crated it, and renamed it. In addition to the building, land, and 
appurtenances, the Archdiocese also took over one worshiper, 
a determined lady who maintains that, as she has paid life rent 
for one of the pews, the church is her place of worship, Catholics 
or no Catholics. She turns up regularly every Sunday at the 
10.30 Mass., triumphantly embodying the principle of freedom 
of religious thought.— New Yorker. 


* * * 


“FOR MEN ARE ONLY GREAT AS THEY ARE KIND” 
Maria L. Drew 


A child might question, for he sees 

In greatness only pomp and power, 

A warrior’s fame, a kingly dower, 

The homage paid on bended knees. 

But Living teaches us and Sorrow tells 

How royal is the friendly heart, 

How truly grandeur never dwells 

From human kindliness apart. 

One lingers o’er those shining names 

Where valor pales before the gentle deed:— 
Brave Sidney’s dying eyes that see 

His fellow soldier’s greater need; 

The shaft in London’s proudest Square 
Records a victory and a kindness—when 
Staunch Nelson, sorely hurt, will wait 

His turn among his wounded men; 

Both high and low to Shakespeare’s heart are dear, 
His touch as perfect and as kind 

In wistful Fool as kingly Lear; 

And Lincoln, name supreme in all our land— 
In many lands—was he not great 

Because he was so kind? 

“The kind, sad face’ we say, remembering 
The spacious heait with room for slave and foe, 
The pity, the forgiveness wide 

That could not let them go. 

To Christ, the greatest of the sons of men, 
We look with awe. His vision high, 

His sacrifice, far, far beyond our ken, 

But ’tis to Jesus that we give our hearts, 
The Jesus who was kind. F 
Beside the woman at the well we wait, 

To Peter’s door we come at eventide, 

We turn us homeward with the prodigal, 

At Lazarus’ tomb our tears are dried; 

And God, the Infinite, Omnipotent, 
Archangels praise with strong accord, 

Yet through the song one note repeats: 

“The loving kindness of the Lord.” 


For kind means kindred and a bond divine 
Makes all men kin and brethren. 

From Father, through the first-born Son, 
To lowliest child, the lineage clear doth run, 
It knows no alien. 

They are our own and to our own 

We can be kind whatever their estate; 

If “Men are only great as they are kind,” 
Then may we all be great. 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


RE DR. GORDON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the Leader of August 24, ‘‘Doctor Gordon 
on Universalism,”’ rather surprises me. If I remember correctly 
there was a debate between Professor Tousey of Tufts Divinity 
School and Lyman Abbott of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. It 
took place in Boston. Dr. Abbott took the ground that God 
wanted to save all but could not against their will. I think that 
Dr. Gordon at that time used a phrase like this: “If God shall 
succeed, universal salvation will be the result, but I doubt his 
power to succeed with all.’”’ He agreed with Dr. Abbott, as I 
recall it. Consequently, your editorial surprises me, as you 
present him unequivocally a believer in universal salvation. 

I am glad if he changed his mind, or possibly I have him con- 
fused with some other eminent Congregationalist of that era. 

At any rate, I heard President Albert Palmer of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Congregationalist, recently state, publicly 
and strongly, that he did not believe in eternal punishment. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Montclair, N. J. 


See “The Ultimate Ground of Hope,”’ by George A. Gordon, 
“Book of the Fortieth Year,’”’ pages 261-263. 
The Editor. 


* * 


THE POWER OF ADAMS’ WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the July 20 number there appears the first of a series of 
three articles on “‘Divine Purpose in a World of Chaos.’ A foot- 
note states that the three articles will appear in pamphlet form. 
I wish to have a copy and am enclosing 15 cents in postage—if 
not enough I’ll send the balance later. 

I’m preaching a few sermons on “Providence” to encourage 
persistence in faith in God in these times, and I find what Dr. 
Frank D. Adams has to say helpful. His first, “Is It Chaos,”’’ 
presents clearly the view that there can be no chaos with our 
Almighty God. WereIa Methodist, and not Dutch Reformed, 
I’d be moved to shout ‘“‘Amen.”’ 

C.M_B: 


* * 


TIGNER AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the extended comment in the Leader on Mr. Tigner’s new 
book, “Our Prodigal Son Culture,” a critical situation has been 
passed over without reference to its bearing on the author’s thesis. 
His choice of the Middle Ages as an intriguing example of church 
unity seems hardly felicitous. In the chapter, ‘“What Chris- 
tianity Once Achieved,” Mr. Tigner seems enamored with the 
domination achieved and exercised by the Church when, at a 
certain period of civilized development, both governments and 
society in Europe had been brought under its sway. 

Christianity early flourished even in the face of persecution, 
because the humanities and virtues taught by the precept and 
example of Jesus gave to believers, at that time, an ideal that 
seemed to be little short of a heaven upon earth. This was seized 
upon by the Catholic hierarchy as something to exploit for its own 
behoof, and it proceeded to spread Christianity by decree till 
practically all Europe was Christian (?). Basically the univer- 
sality of the reign of Catholicism at that time was only in part a 
product of the Christian religion, that is, as a matter of sincere 
conviction. For the rest, under guide of the Church, totalitarian 
power was enabled to rule through the fear of an eternity of hell 
for all outside the fold; from this fate the Church alone could 
grant absolution—for a price. Apparent unity was that of fear, 
not unity in worship, in loyalty, in religion from choice, by con- 
viction. It wasa situation that ultimately brought into power as 
titular head of the Church such licentious reprobates as Sixtus 
IV (1414), Alexander VI (1481), and in secular affairs the notori- 
ous Medicis and Machiavelli. By and large, the unity of the 


Church was a unity of the Hitler type, it was largely motivated by 
the lust for power among rulers, and by fear among their sub- 
jects. Those who were most prominent in endeavors to spread the 
Gospel, pure and undefiled, Huss and Jerome in Bohemia, and 
Savonarola in Italy, were burned at the stake. 

The so-called period of church unity lasting over 400 years 
was brought about under Pope Silvester II, about 1000 A. D., by 
edicts of the Emperor Otto III making the Poles, Hungarians, 
and Russians Christian, and making Rome again the secular as 
well as the spiritual capital of Europe. 

No, the Church of the Middle Ages did not truly represent 
Christian unity, rather it was a travesty on the Christian religion, 
denying in its ruthless course essential Christian teachings. The 
Roman hierarchy of that day, as always happens when power is 
exercised without restraint, carried debauchery beyond human 
endurance and a Samson in the guise of Martin Luther broke the 
sway of the popes. On the score of spirituality and worship 
there is greater unity in religion today than there was in the 
Middle Ages. 

Stuart O’ Killea. 


WANTS OTHERS TO HAVE HER HOBBY TOO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps you would like to pass along to the young people 
who are readers of your magazine an interesting hobby idea that 
has brought me spiritual uplift, greatly assisted me in my work as 
president of the Christian Religious Society at Woodbury College 
and has made many friends for me among church workers. 

For a number of years I have collected religious poetry, in- 
dexing and filing it away for future reference and study. I wishI 
could tell you how valuable this collection has proved in helping 
arrange meetings, in comforting me, and helping solve the many 
problems that confront a young person these days. 

As a new development in my hobby, I now have a large ex- 
change supply of religious poetry. As a means of encouraging 
other young people in taking up this most profitable hobby, may 
I ask that you tell your readers about this idea and ask other 
young people to exchange their favorite religious poems with me. 

Surely this is a more worth-while hobby, from a spiritual 
viewpoint, than saving match books, china dogs, or souvenirs of 
other kinds. 

Eileen Jobe. 

2407 Cloverdale Avenue, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


DR. SCOTT AGREES WITH MR. OLSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Carl Olson’s article, ‘‘Bending the Twig,” strikes me as a 
valuable statement of both obstacles and opportunities faced by 
all churches. 

My observation of a considerable number of liberal churches 
convinces me that many (I think the majority) have old-fash- 
ioned Sunday schools which make no attempt to use methods and 
materials approaching modern standards. 

The fault lies with us ministers. Many of us had inadequate 
preparation for our work as religious educators, and few have 
made serious attempts to improve upon their theological schoo] 
preparation. Some ministers know next to nothing about this 
most important function of the church, and some even are not 
interested, content to leave the work in the hands of those willing 
but untrained. We spend our preaching lives correcting at the 
eleven o’clock adult meeting the errors taught at the church 
school hour to those of the most impressionable age groups. 

To Mr. Olson’s five aims I would prefix another five as 
necessary means to the achievement of his objectives. 

1. Select a minister not on his ability to preach a good can- 
didating sermon, but on his proficiency, proved by previous ex- 
perience, as a religious educator, 
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2. Delete from all textbooks used all teachings known by 
the minister and the curriculum committee to be untrue. 

3. When anew church is built or an old one remodeled, make 
provision not alone for adult services of worship and preaching, 
but also for the work and worship of youth and children. 

4, Cease ordaining preachers who are inadequately pre- 
pared for the work of religious education. 

5. Let boards of trustees insist that their minister, if he is 
not prepared to lead the church in a modern program of educa- 
tion, attend summer school, and make use of loan libraries, that 
he may fit himself for the most important function of his pro- 
fession. 

Clinton Lee Scott. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


* * 


A MOST WELCOME CHEER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note the label on my Leader tells me my subscription ex- 
pires this month. That will never do—so here is my check for 
$2.50—a two year subscription—minister’s rate. 

Without my telling you I am sure you know that our weekly 
Leader is without a peer in its field. Of all the periodicals that 
come to.my desk, and they are numerous, including the Christian 
World and British Weekly, published in London and Edinburgh, 
I proclaim that for stimulating matter the Leader has it over 
all. 

Keep up the good work. My paper goes the rounds and 
certain brethren who do not see eye to eye with me theologically 
are keen to pick it up and read it when sitting in my study. 
Maybe after a while they will see the light also. 

I am confident that the work and the message of the Univer- 
salist Church is not alone in the past, or even the present, it will 
remain the universal message just so long as humans are human. 

Albert Lynn Booth. 

South Bend, Ind. 


* x 


RETHINKING DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD CRISIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As Prohibition candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, I 
regard the attempt to remove the “‘minor parties” from the ballot 
as an illustration of a world-wide trend, and submit: 

1. That all political discussion has but one end. Prompt 
decision and action in accordance with all the facts. 

2. That experience justifies the assertion of the Book of 
Proverbs: “In a multitude of counselors there is safety.’ How else 
learn all the facts? 

3. That our Hebrew-Christian faith, therefore, demands 
democracy, as defined in the declaration of Independence: “All 
men’’ made in God’s image should share in the privilege and re- 
sponsibility. 

4. That democracy fails whenever men cease to be open- 
minded counselors and become self-seekers or partisans. 

5. That a “party” is not completely described as “‘one of the 
parts into which a people is divided on questions of public policy,” 
for it “seeks first ‘‘victory and is an imperium in imperio. “A 
kingdom divided against itself cannot stand.” 

6. That the party-system is not recognized in the Constitu- 
tion, and that the victory which every party seeks, full control of 
the departments of government, would nullify the checks and 
counter-checks on which the Founders relied to exclude ‘‘any 
form of tyranny.” 

7. That Washington, in his farewell, solemnly warned 
against “the spirit of party” as foreign and alien, ‘‘not to be en- 
couraged in governments of a popular character, purely elective.’’ 

8. That because that warning has been disregarded, civil war 
rent our country; and in the last twenty years, to party rivalry 
have been sacrificed issues on which the future of mankind de- 
pend—the League of Nations, the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
scientific solution of the problem. 

10. That “‘parties,’’ seeking not solution of the problems of 
government but each its own victory, have resulted in such in- 
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efficiency that there has been world-wide reaction, resulting in the 
tyranny of a group or individual. 

Therefore, democracy is genuine and efficient only where 
there is no “party,” but all individuals and political groups may 
freely make their contribution to that constant discussion whose 
consequence is prompt and scientific decisions. 

To my fellow Americans I would say: In the last two decades. 
you have given overwhelming majorities first to one ‘“‘party’’ and 
then to the other. What problem have you solved? Our political 
group insists that Government must protect society against all 
that is proved to injure human personality, against war, by world 
organization, and against alcoholic beverages. And we will be 
heard! 

E. Tallmadge Root. 


Somerville, Mass. 
* * 


THE REV. NANCY W. P. SMITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The announcement of the death of Mrs. Nancy W. P. 
Smith of Provincetown brings to my mind an interesting story 
of the way Universalism was started in that town. A member of 
her family found a volume of one of our early preachers floating 
in that harbor. The reading of it converted the family, and 
through their influence a society was organized and later their 
fine edifice was erected. 

Mrs. Smith was associated with the Woman’s Missionary 
Society when Mrs. Start and Mrs. Patterson were officers. 

The Boston Herald said of her: ‘“‘SShe was the author of the 
‘Provincetown Book’ and ‘Our Heritage’ and several pamphlets 
dealing with Provincetown history. She was active in Univer- 
salist Church affairs and was a member of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She leaves her husband, William 
May Smith, well known art photographer.” 

Esther S. Barry. 


* * 


EXEMPTION OF DIVINITY STUDENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think the Rey. Harry L. Canfield is unfair to you in his 
letter in the Leader of Sept. 14. Your editorial in the issue of 
August 24 was sound. 

Ina letter to The Boston Globe I recently expressed my opinion 
of the Conscription Bill as follows: 


There is current discussion about the exemption 
of divinity students in the selective draft measure which 
has passed the Senate and is now before the House. 

Strange as it may seem, some think it not good that 
the entire class be exempted, since there may be some 
who would like to be subject to the draft. 

As I understand it, exemption is a matter of claim- 
ing such upon registration. It is a privilege rather than 
an exclusion. Moreover, he can volunteer for Arma- 
geddon. 

It is my opinion that the framers of the bill used ex- 
cellent judgment in providing for this claim of exemp- 
tion. What an enormous amount of words and time 
saved by this provision! We can imagine the tremen- 
dous outcry by some of the leading clericals and paci- 
fists. A ‘‘casus belli’ is thus quietly avoided. We can 
picture a draft board saying to a registrant: ““You claim 
exemption on the ground of membership in a regularly 
constituted divinity school? Granted. Next case.” 


Samuel W. Mendum. 
Boston. 


* * * 


To tell people they can do as they please, to give them in 
democracy free speech, free press, free assembly, is not the solu- 
tion of the problem. That is the problem. No other way of life 
so much as democracy calls for intelligence, character, and moral 
responsibility inside the citizen.— Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


TEACHING RELIGION 
TIMES 


There has always been a gap between 
what the teacher of religion taught and the 
dominant attitudes and beliefs of the day. 
It is well that there is such a gap, for re- 
ligion does not represent the perfect 
adaptation of the individual to his pre- 
vailing environment, but rather represents 
the creation of a tension between that 
which is and that which ought to be. The 
teacher of religion cannot be one who 
counsels getting on the band wagon, what- 
ever it may be at the moment. How- 
ever comforting it may be to swing along 
with the majority, the teacher of religion 
must remember that there is a higher refer- 
ence than that. 

As Christian educators, we have inter- 
preted the highest truth of life as summed 
up in the law of love. There must be no 
retreat from that position, it seems to me, 
nor must we allow that position to be sabo- 
taged by any kind of attack. This is our 
absolute. This is the hour when we are 
called upon to practice what we preach. 
It remains for us to prove that we believe 
in overcoming evil with good. We must 
demonstrate that reconciliation, creativity, 
respect for human personality, actually 
are the values that hold our supreme devo- 
tion. In the face of the war, confronted by 
that which threatens to destroy our values, 
we must continue to teach the basic atti- 
tudes of the Christian faith. Anything 
else is hypocrisy and betrayal. In our 
classes now are boys and girls who will 
write, in a few years, their memories of 
what happened to them during these 
present days. What will they remember 
about us? 

There is only one Christianity. It can- 
not be one thing in peace time, and another 
thing in war time. 

Not all our teachers are pacifists; we 
should not expect or require them to be. 
But neither should we expect or require 
them to be exponents of the latest fear or 
the latest propaganda, however popular 
they may happen to be. 

In the International Journal of Religious 
Education for September, nine possible at- 
titudes toward the present war are listed. 
They range from ‘“‘ignoring war,” through 
complete pacifism on to sabotaging war 
materials and efforts. The suggestion is 
made that the Christian teacher must in- 
vestigate which of these attitudes squares 
with religious fundamentals, which of these 
attitudes has been validated by history. 
We cannot sidestep the issues raised by the 
present conflict. If we do, our religious 
teaching will seem irrelevant and soft. If 
we do not have the right to evangelize for 
our particular decision, at least we do have 
the responsibility of reviewing the possible 
positions our children and youth may take, 
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THE UNTRIED WAY 


Sometimes from our mad world, 
where men so trust in force, I come 
into this church alone, and look at 
the cross above the altar. It seems 
to say to me: “I am a symbol of 
apparent failure. I represent the 
crucifixion of love by men of vio- 
lence; but long ago they passed 
away, and the empires which by 
violence they founded passed 
away, and I still am here waiting.” 
There is no way out of human misery 
but by love. Whoever believes in 
violence trusts in a god who cannot 
create or organize anything perma- 
nent. In the long run, it is only 
love that does not fail. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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hoping that thereby we present them with 
the opportunity of a real choice. 

Tn all that I have said, I hope it is plain 
that the work of the religious teacher is of 
tremendous importance. I urge all re- 
ligious leaders to advance upon their tasks 
with the consciousness that they are en- 
gaged in molding the soul of tomorrow. 
In our Universalist churches, we know our 
gospel, we know the message we have to 
preach and teach until it becomes the mas- 
Our 
best men and women should be enlisted in 
the steady, unswerving enterprise of min- 
istering to the needs of growing persons. 
I am neither reluctant nor ashamed to 
summon busy, able people to this work. 
Unless we can have their willing, thought- 
ful and earnest co-operation, we shall 
probably surrender our youth to the care 
of those who manage to find purposeful, 
dynamic, determined leaders for the young. 
I have seen pictures of eight-year-old boys 
drilling with bayonets. Have you? 

Max Kapp, President, 
General Sunday School Association. 
ae * 
PARENTS IN THE CHURCH A FEL- 
LOWSHIP OF LEARNERS 
PROGRAM 


On page 829 of this issue of the Leader 
there appears a statement regarding the 
Church a Fellowship of Learners observance 
in Universalist churches. This has grown 
out of the conviction that what was for- 
merly called Religious Education Week, 
and recognized mainly by church schools, 
is an opportunity for the whole church to 
set forth its purpose and its program. In 
each department of the church’s work, 
plans for the year are afoot. Information 
regarding these should be the common 


knowledge of al! and opportunity presented 
for persons of every age to find their places 
happily and helpfully in the common life 
of the church. 

Under “‘What the Church School May 
Do” during the week between Home-com- 
ing Sunday, Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, five sug- 
gestions are offered. One and four have to 
do with teachers establishing right rela- 
tionships early in the year—first with the 
parents of their pupils, second with the 
pupils themselves. How we feel toward 
other people counts for much these days, as 
our psychologists are constantly pointing 
out. It makes a difference how parents 
“feel” about teachers and vice versa. Until 
they become acquainted with each other, 
recognize their common concern for Tom’s 
or Betty’s development, there is little 
footing on which to work. The same holds 
true with teachers and pupils. And a class 
picnic or hike offers opportunities seldom 
present in a Sunday session for the group 
to feel en rapport at the start. 

The attitude of parents who now seem 
indifferent to the church can be gradually 
changed as they learn, through letters sent 
to the home and occasional attendance at a 
Parents Get-together, some of the reasons 
why Jimmie’s teacher is so eager that he 
be regular in attendance at church school. 
We complain freely about parents’ lack of 
interest in religious education. How many 
of us make any effort to help parents un- 
derstand what we mean by it today and how 
it can make a difference in the lives of 
their children? 

Too much stress, during this observance, 
cannot be put upon reaching and informing 
the parents of the children and youth com- 
mitted to our care. This should pave the 
way for more active work among parents 
later on. To some educators the need 
of this is so great that all else seems to de- 
pend upon it. At a recent summer con- 
ference Rabbi Cohon of Boston said some- 
thing like this: “I should not attempt to 
educate children unless I could at the same 
time educate their parents.” 

* * 
CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS’ 
RETREAT—SEPTEMBER 28 


Andover Newton Theological Seminary 
in Newton, Mass., will be the scene of 
this year’s retreat for church school work- 
ers, sponsored by the Greater Boston 
Sabbath School Union. From Universalist 
and Unitarian churches leaders will gather 
to consider what teaching creatively means. 
In addition to departmental groups con- 
ducted by experienced leaders, there will 
be two addresses. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Springfield, 
Mass., will speak on ‘‘When Is Teaching 
Creative?” and in the evening Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler of the Unitarian Division of 
Education will help the group. discover 
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“What It Takes to Be a Creative Teacher.” 
Notices carrying the full program are 
being sent to the leaders in all near-by 
schools, and a large delegation is expected. 
* * 
A CURRICULUM TO MEET 
PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


“We are planning our curriculum for 
another year, and we would appreciate the 
opportunity to examine certain books listed 
below. The basis for our choice of material 
this year grew out of a question which was 
asked at a recent meeting of our committee 
on religious education, namely, what is it 
that we want to do for our boys and girls 
this coming year? We finally arrived at 
the conclusion that we want to fit them to 
live in the new world that is being born as 
a result of the present crisis. While nobody 
can describe that new world in detail, we 
feel that it is going to require certain atti- 
tudes of mind and heart if people are to 
live in it successfully, and an understanding 
and appreciation of our close inter-rela- 
tionship as nations and individuals. There- 
fore, we have chosen that material which 
will help to achieve this end.”’ So writes 
the minister of one of our western churches. 

* * 
A NEW BOOK IN THE FIELD OF 
WORSHIP 


“Worship Programs in the Fine Arts,” 
by Alice A. Bays, Cokesbury Press, con- 
tains thirty-five complete worship services 
centering on paintings, sculpture, and 


hymns. These services are arranged for 
young people. The materials are carefully 
chosen, and include hymns, scripture, 


poems and prayers. Some of the litanies 
are beautiful. Little anecdotes and inter- 
pretations add to the interest. Although 
it is probably inadvisable to use these ser- 
vices exactly as printed, they are full of 
beauty and help for those who, whether 
they be young people or young people’s 
leaders, seek to lead others in worship. 

Particularly interesting are the notes on 
the writing of the hymn, ‘God of Grace 
and God of Glory,’ by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and ‘“O Young and Fearless 
Prophet,” by Ralph Harlow. 

Those who are discriminating will wish 
to put each service to the test of its value 
to the worshipers: Does it help in some 
problem of living which they are now 
facing? Does it use language which will 
mean something to them? Does it em- 
ploy the best poetry, art, language form? 
Does it use only theology which will help 
them in their growth? It is here that a 
turn of a word, or a substitution of another 
poem, or omission, occasionally, may im- 
prove the service for some people. 

M.W. 
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BOOKS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 


Two very helpful books on Jewish his- 
tory written by a Jewish educator, Jacob 
S. Golub, and printed at Cincinnati by the 
Department of Synagogue and School Ex- 
tension, are “In the Days of the First 
Temple” and ‘In the Days of the Second 


Temple.” The author’s purpose in writing 
these books was to provide a history for 
Jewish children which would fill in the 
period from the days of Solomon’s King- 
dom through the end of the Jewish state in 
Palestine, at the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Written from the problem approach, the 
books challenge thinking, and stimulate 
thoughtful study. With many illustra- 
tions, these volumes would be a valuable 
addition to any church school worker’s 
library. Especially well done is the section 
on the prophets, in ‘In the Days of the 
First Temple.” 
for which each prophet stood, and a treat- 
ment of the background of each prophet. 
“In the Days of the Second Temple’ 
contains a very interesting chapter on 
‘How the Jews gave the world religion,” 
in which it is also made clear that some 
beliefs and customs of the Jews were taken 
over into the Christian religion. 

As a text for 6th and 7th grade boys and 
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girls, or as resource material for teachers 
who are teaching courses on Old Testament 
history, these are unusually fine books. 
M.W. 
ck 

The program of the local church should 
help its people to understand and face with 
hope and courage the issues that life in 
the modern world presents to them. It 
should place at their disposal the rich 
resources of our inherited and growing 
Christian faith, of its sacred literature, and 
of its institutions. It will be as rich in 
content as it is realistic in facing issues and 
in attempting to do something about them. 
—William Clayton Bower. 

* * 

From two perils we Christians must 
keep our hearts with all diligence, for the 
issues are those of life and death for the 
world. These are the perils of emotional 
antipathy and of moral dullness.—Georgia 
Harkness. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN UNITED, 
WHAT IT MEANS TO ME 


As I consider the subject, ‘Universalist 
Women, United,” that quotation so applic- 
able to this thought comes to mind: 
“United we stand; divided we fall.”” Cer- 
tainly lack of unity among women of our 
faith has handicapped our work in alto- 
gether too many communities, and has 
probably lessened the effectiveness of state 
and national groups as well. 

To me the united efforts of our women 
is no longer an ideal for which to strive, 
but the only sensible, sane way in which we 
hope to solve many of our church problems. 

It seems to me that the uniting of our 
women’s groups means an entirely different 
set of questions and answers. Even today 
in many of our churches we still hear, 
‘“Won’t you join our Mission Circle?’ 
“Oh, I don’t believe so, I’m not interested 
in Missions.” ‘But perhaps you would 
join our Ladies’ Aid?” “Mercy no! I 
hate to solicit people.”’ 

Where Universalist Women are united 
the following might be heard: ‘‘We would 
like you to join the Woman’s Group in our 
church. Have you any special interests, 
talents or hobbies?” To a question like 
this it is often easy to get an affirmative 
answer with perhaps some such informa- 
tion as: “I am interested in dramatics,”’ “I 
enjoy teaching,’ “I don’t know that I 
have any talents, but I can wash dishes!” 

I should like to see in every Universalist 
parish in the country, one organized group 
of women which would inform its members 
by means of interesting programs, setting 
forth all phases of local, state, and national 
projects and aims. Lack of interest too 
often means lack of information. 

Where our women are united the individ- 
ual financial obligations and, because of a 
greater number of members, the state and 


national assessments are more easily met. 
A carefully planned budget, of course, cares 
for this. 

The uniting of our women should mean 
not a few loyal women dividing their time, 
energy and money between numerous 
church clubs and organizations but, rather, 
each and every Universalist woman 
giving her whole-hearted support by serv- 
ing her church in whatever capacity she 
may best be fitted. She will then feel that 
because she has had a part in it, she really 


“belongs.’”’ She has become truly a part 
of that group “Universalist Women, 
United!’’ 


Ruth T. Dudley. 
Dexter, Maine. 
* * 


PLEASE NOTICE 


The Mission Study Books recommended 
for this next year are: “‘Dangerous Oppor- 
tunity,” a study of the present situation in 
China, and “Shifting Populations,” a study 
of the migrant problem in the United 
States. Both books are available and may 
be ordered from the Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. The 
Association of Universalist Women is 
planning to send out program guides to 
use with these books, early in October. 
Both books are well worth careful and 
thoughtful study. 

* * 

Don’t forget to order now your supply 
of Christmas Stockings, which are to be 
filled to aid in the operating expenses of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp 
for Diabetic Girls. The 1940-1941 stock- 
ings are now available. Send your order 
to Miss Dorothy Thomas, Association of 
Universalist Women, 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. The project is worthy of your 
support and pride. Help us to make each 
season better than the last! 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. JOHN CLARENCE LEE 
DIES IN CAMBRIDGE 


Dr. John Clarence Lee died Monday, 
Sept. 16, at 23 Everett Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., the home of his sister, Mrs. Florence 
Lee Whitman, the wife of Edmund A. 
Whitman. He fell and broke his hip a little 
over a month ago and was cared for at the 
Cambridge Hospital. He recovered suf- 
ficiently to be moved to his sister’s home, 
but pneumonia developed and proved 
fatal. 

Dr. Lee was widely known in the Uni- 
versalist fellowship and outside as a 
preacher, lecturer, traveler and college 
executive. He was president of St. Law- 
rence University just before the adminis- 
tration of President Almon Gunnison. 

Dr. Lee was born at Woodstock, Vt., 
Oct. 15, 1856, and therefore had lived 84 
years lacking a month. He kept a keen 
interest in current events, both in the 
church and in the world at large, and so 
did not appear to be a man of advanced 
age. He wasason of Rey. John Stebbins 
Lee, D. D., also president of St. Lawrence 
in its early years. Dr. Lee was graduated 
from St. Lawrence in 1876 with an A. B. 
degree and received A. M. in course in 
1879. He earned an A. B. at Harvard and 
then took the theological course at Canton, 
graduating in 1880. St. Lawrence gave him 
a Ph. D. in 1895 and Tufts an S. T. D. in 
1896. He was ordained to the Universal- 
ist ministry in 1881 and held many im- 
portant positions. He was pastor at 
Perry, N. Y., from 1880 to 1883, and at 
St. Albans, Vt., from 1883 to 1884. At 
Lombard University he was professor of 
English Literature from 1884 to 1896, 
president in 1892, and vice-president from 
1892 to 1896. He was president of St. 
Lawrence University from 1896 to 1899. 
Returning to the pastorate he served the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia, 
from 1900 to 1919, the Independent 
Christian Church of Gloucester from 1919 
to 1929, and the Stamford, Conn., Uni- 
versalist church from 1932 to 1933. 

On Nov. 25, 1889, Dr. Lee married 
Helena Crumett of Hyde Park, Mass., a 
teacher and author of distinction. Their 
children are Cuthbert Lee of Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Harold March of Swarth- 
more, Pa., Mrs. Geoffrey T. Butler of 
Hobart, Tasmania, Mrs. Wm. B. Wiegand 
of Old Greenwich, Ct., and Roland Steb- 
bins Lee of Pelham, N. Y. 

Dr. Lee was honored by election as 
delegate to various international gather- 
ings. He was former president of the As- 
sociated Charities of Gloucester and presi- 
dent emeritus of the Cape Ann Scientific 
and Historical Association. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and author of 
“The Beginnings of St. Lawrence Uni- 


versity.”’ He was a man of singularly just 
and fair mind and kind heart. He cherished 
no resentments and left a host of friends. 
In culture and scholarship, he stood high. 

Funeral services were held Sept. 16 at 
his sister’s home in Cambridge and were 
private. Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Cambridge officiated. Interment was in 
Mount Hope Cemetery, Boston. Friends 
are arranging a memorial service to be 
held in Gloucester in the near future. 


MALDEN CHURCH SUFFERS 
DOUBLE LOSS 


Carroll Colby Burpee 


Dr. Carroll Colby Burpee died at his 
home in Malden, Mass., Sept. 10, after a 
long illness of heart trouble. Mayor 
Hastings ordered the flag on City Hall 
lowered to half mast, where it remained 
until after the funeral. 

Dr. Burpee was born in Malden 68 
years ago, the only son of Dr. John A. 
Burpee, known as ‘“‘Malden’s Good Phy- 
sician,’’ and Elizabeth (Thompson) Bur- 
pee. 

He was educated in the Malden Heights 
private school, Boston English High and 
Boston University, where he was graduated 
from the Medical School in 1896. He at 
once began practice in Malden, and in 1904 
bought property and settled there. He 
was of the homeopathic school. 

He was elected to the Board of Health 
in 1923, immediately becoming chairman, 
and held that office at the time of his 
death. Two years ago he resigned from the 
board, but Mayor Devir persuaded him to 
reconsider. 

He was a member of the First Universal- 
ist Church and had served on its board of 
trustees for seven years. He was a member 
of its Men’s Club. 

He was a past president of Rotary and a 
past president of the Malden Medical 
Society and of the Malden Health Camp 
Association. He had been chairman of the 
medical board of the hospital, served on 
its staff and had furnished a room there in 
memory of his father. Also in memory of 
his father he presented the Malden Rifles 
with a copy of the great picture, Sherman’s 
March to the Sea. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts and District Medical 
societies and a member of Mt. Vernon 
Lodge of Masons. 

He enlisted in the World War on Sept. 
10, 1918, with the rating of captain. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Adelaide 
(Greenwood) Burpee; a son, Marshall 
Twiss Burpee; a granddaughter, Carol; a 
niece, Mrs. Beatrice Libby McLean of 
Malden; and two nephews, Clinton B. 
Libby of Milton and Frederick H. Potter 
of Newton. 


Funeral services were held at the Malden 
church on Sept. 12, with the minister, Rev. 
G. Douglas Frazier, officiating. The doc- 
tors of the city attended in a body and 
acted as honorary pallbearers. His fellow 
members of the board acted as bearers. 


Raymond C. Batting 


Raymond Clarence Batting, age 74, 
died in his sleep at his home in Malden, 
Mass., July 30, from a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He had retired in good health. 

The son of Joseph and Emma (New) 
Batting, he was born in Chelsea and went 
to Malden when seven years of age. He 
attended the Malden schools and when a 
boy worked for Alfred Wheeler, Summer 
St. grocer. Later he obtained a position 
with the Boston and Maine railroad and 
also did some reporting for the old Boston 
Journal. While still a young man he en- 
tered the service of the Locke Coal Co. 
and was advanced until he became vice- 
president, a position he held until his re- 
tirement several years ago. 

Mr. Batting was a trustee of the First 
Universalist Church for many years and 
served for more than a decade as chairman 
of the house committee. In this capacity 
he visited the church almost daily. Since 
his retirement from business he had made 
the care of the church building his labor of 
love. He was also a past president of the 
Men’s Club. 

He was a member of the old Board of 
Trade which later became the Chamber of 
Commerce, and of which he was a director 
for many years. He also was a member of 
Mt. Vernon lodge of Masons, and a former 
member of the Kiwanis Club. In his young- 
er years he was a very good bowler and 
participated in matches for years in the 
old Mystic Valley League, besides rolling 
in many other clubs in and around Boston. 

Besides his wife, Mrs. Sarah Edna (Plais- 
ted) Batting, he is survived by three sons, 
Joseph Raymond of Norris, Tenn., Ken- 
neth M. of Milton, and Dana F. of 
Malden; a brother, Henry C. of Malden; 
three sisters, Mrs. Walter (Grace) Baker 
and Mrs. Emma Ramsdell of Neponset, 
and Mrs. Clara McIntyre of Milford, N.H.; 
and six grandchildren. 

Funeral services were in the church 
with Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, a former 
pastor, assisting Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, 
present pastor. Fellow members of the 
board of trustees acted as bearers. 


HYMNALS ON HAND 

The Universalist Publishing House has 
17 copies of Sunday School Hymnals by 
Mary Shaw Attwood. They may be had 
for the payment of carrying charges. 
Write to Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
TO CLOSE DAY OF 
LEGION PARADE 


The Headquarters building at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, will be closed all day of Sept. 
24, when the parade of the American Le- 
gion takes place. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
has arranged to hang a microphone on the 
outside of the building to broadcast the 
parade. 


“HAND IN HAND” 
TO BE LAUNCHED AT 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


All Universalist women are cordially 
invited to attend the launching of the 
brig “Hand in Hand” at the Arlington 
Street Church (corner of Boylston and 
Arlington Streets), Boston, Mass., on Sept. 
23, 1940, at 3.30 p.m. A reception and tea 
are planned in honor of the occasion. 

A tour of inspection of Universalist 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
will be conducted at two p. m. 

Please note that the Jaunching, reception 
and tea are to be held at the Arlington 
Street Church and not at 16 Beacon 
Street, as stated in the printed invitation 
which has just been issued. 

Do not fail to return the card making 
the reservations you desire. 


MR. EMMONS 
ON FIELD TRIP 


Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention, is 
on a field trip to Illinois that will cover a 
period of three weeks. He will visit Ur- 
bana, Joliet, Peoria and Chicago, for fiscal 
conferences with the clergy and church 
boards. At Peoria, the evening of Oct. 6, 
Mr. Emmons will represent the General 
Superintendent, Dr. Cummins, at the in- 
stallation service for the new pastor, Rev. 
William J. Arms, giving the address to 
the people and performing the act of in- 
stallation. On the following Sunday, 
Oct. 13, Mr. Emmons will be the preacher 
at the Peoria church, and wil! sound the 
keynote for the every-member canvass to 
be held there that day. 

Arrangements are being made for Mr. 
Emmons to supply the Litchfield Univer- 
salist church pulpit during his visit to 
Illinois, and also to attend the meeting of 
the Illinois Universalist Women’s Asso- 
ciation Oct. 9 at Elgin. 


WILLIAM J. ARMS 
TO BE INSTALLED 
AT PEORIA 


Rev. William J. Arms will be installed as 
minister of the church in Peoria, Ill., at 
7.30 p.m. on Oct. 6. Rev. C. H. Emmons 
will represent the Universalist General 
Convention and will perform the act of 
installation. At the morning service on 
the same day there will be a special “home- 
coming”’ service. 


Regular services in all departments 
‘were resumed on Sunday, Sept. 8. The au- 
ditorium has been redecorated and a new 
stoker has been installed. 

Mr. Arms and his family are enjoying 
their new home at 111 Melrose Place. The 
older son, Harold, has enrolled at Bradley 
College, and Robert is a freshman at 
Peoria High. 

Mr. Arms had a busy summer. He at- 
tended the institutes at Conference Point, 
Lake Geneva, and at Shakamak Park, 
preached at the Log Cabin Chapel at 
Turkey Run, and officiated at a wedding, 
two funerals and a christening in Peoria. 

The church services during November 
will be broadcast over WMBD radio sta- 
tion. 


MINISTERS PLEASE HELP 


At the Worcester Convention held in 
May, the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention adopted the recommendation that 
‘a college student program to meet the 
needs of Universalist students in the 
Greater Boston area be instituted for the 
1940-41 student year.” 

The ministers of our denomination are 
urged to forward the names of any young 
people from their parishes attending school 
in or around Boston, so that it may be 
possible to get in touch with them, to 
either Dr. Coons’ office at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, or Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
First Universalist Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

At the present time the committee in 
charge of this college student work has 
the names of over 200 Universalist young 
people attending colleges in and around 
Boston. In this number are represented 
14 educational schools, 11 states and 63 
different communities. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith of Province- 
town, Mass., who died recently, played 
a unique role in Ferry Beach history. She 
was the first one to teach a class. For 
many years the program of Dr. Shinn’s 
meetings was a rigid diet of sermons. Mrs. 
Smith convinced him that teaching should 
supplement the preaching. About 1903 she 
began to give a course on the Bible. 

In the circular announcing the 1904 
meetings the following paragraph is given 
prominence: “We are anxious to have a 
Forward Movement in the Universalist 
Church this coming year. We cannot have 
anything that we really do not desire, we 
can have anything that in our heart of 
hearts we wish. Before each service of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association there will be 
a meeting led by the Secretary for Prayer 
by all desiring this Revival, in one of the 
large tents on Minister’s Row. The laity 
and ministry must unite in prayer for 
success in winning human souls. God will 
give us the blessing of His spirit and enrich 
our work if we are willing and in earnest.’’ 

A successful season came to a close 
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after dinner on Labor Day when a large 
group of week-end visitors gathered on 
the Quillen veranda and sang ‘“‘Follow the 
Gleam,”’ while Mary Lillie and Bentley 
Baker lowered the flags. 

Part of the Belmont was destroyed by 
fire the evening of Sept. 1. Flames leaping 
high lighted with a ruddy glow the faces of 
a big crowd of Ferry Beachers singing 
merrily under the leadership of Gordon 
McKeeman while they watched a huge 
bonfire on the beach consume the old piazza 
of the ancient bowling alley. 

Recovering from an appendectomy per- 


~ formed Aug. 30 Mrs. Elsie Boltz was able 


to leave the Trull Hospital in Biddeford 
Sept. 11. She returned to her home at 77 
School Street, Braintree, Mass., following 
a few days of convalescence under the care 
of Mrs. Herbert R. Holbrook in Kittery, 
Maine. Her father and daughter Elsie re- 
mained at the Quillen with Mrs. Maud 
Soutter, the housekeeper, until she was 
able to leave the hospital. 

Mrs. Ernest Sodergren spent a week at 
the Trull Hospital with a painful attack of 
sciatica. Not to be outdone by the ladies 
George Thurber, foreman of the crew, 
landed in the Trull Hospital Labor Day 
evening with severe abrasions on one leg 
as a result of being struck by the “Flying 
Yankee.’’ The season began with a shower 
of broken glass when the secretary drove 
his hand through a window; and it was 
ended in a similar manner by David Cole 
whose head went through a window! 

Emily S. Nelson of Nashua, N. H., has 
provided some interesting historical data 
relating to the Quillen. After the meetings 
were over in 1905 Dr. Shinn invited a 
number of families to remain, each doing 
their own cooking and housekeeping for a 
nominal sum. 

A number of snapshots taken about 
1924 have been added to the collection by 
Rev. Harold Lumsden. The secretary 
will be glad to receive copies of good pic- 
tures taken this past season for display 
at lectures and reunions. 

Seven hundred and seventy-five people 
signed the Quillen register this season. 
Taking into account some duplications and 
estimating the visitors who attended ser- 
vices, etc., it is probable that upward of 
1,000 persons came within the influence of 
the Ferry Beach meetings this summer. 

RF. NG 


MUSEUM SEEKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


The St. Lawrence University Museum 
has photographs of 21 of the 25 members 
of the University’s first board of trustees. 
Lacking are: Caleb Barstow, 1856-67; 
Thomas Wallace, 1856-1859; George Ellis 
Baker, 1856-1868; Henry W. Barton, 1856- 
1859. : 

Any person having a photograph of any 
one of the foregoing is invited to present it 
to the Museum for preservation therein. 
Should, however, the giving of the same be 
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impracticable, the Museum will defray the pastor, preached on ‘‘A Challenge to and girls attended the Daily Vacation 


cost. Pessimism.”’ Bible School held at Prescott Neighhbor- 
Address Richard C. Ellsworth, Secretary , During the summer a number of children hood House. : 
Canton, N. Y. were sent to fresh-air camps and 85 boys The School of Religious Education held 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held at the First 
Unitarian Church in Iowa City, Oct. 21, 
22 and 23. The program includes addresses 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston, Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Rev. Lon Ray Call of Chicago, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Boston, Rev. 
Rudolph W. Gilbert of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, and Rey. L. B. Traylor of Keokuk, 
Towa. 

After the luncheon meeting on Tuesday, 
a tour will be made of the buildings and 
campus of the State University of Iowa. 
There will be the usual dinner meeting on 
Tuesday evening, followed by the annual 
session under the auspices of the Arthur 
Markley Judy Foundation, at which Dr. 
Eliot will speak. 

Representatives of Universalist churches 
and all other liberals will be welcome at 
the conference. 


EATON-PERKINS 


The marriage of Richard Kennard Eaton 
and Sarah Abigail Perkins took place on 
Saturday, Sept. 7, in the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, father of the 
bridegroom, and Rev. James H. Woods, 
pastor of the church, were the officiating 
clergymen. 


CARIBOU CHURCH 
IMPROVES 
ITS PLANT 


During the past year the Caribou church 
has improved its property greatly. Last 
fall a new furnace was installed in the par- 
sonage. In the spring a kitchenette was 
built in one room of the parish house. 
This will be used for meetings of the 
women’s societies and of the Y. P. C. U. 
The Forum, which meets during the mid- 
winter months, will also make use of it. 
The new equipment includes a four-burner 
electric stove and oven, china closets and a 
double sink. 

This summer the church, parish house 
and parsonage were painted. The church 
tower was also repaired, and now with 
everything in good order the parish looks 
forward to entertaining the Aroostook 
Federation of Religious Liberals on Oct. 6. 

During the year the minister, Rev. D. 
Stanley Rawson, christened four children 
and one adult, the latter joining the church. 


DIVINE PATERNITY 
REOPENS 

On Sunday, Sept. 5, the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, resumed its 
activities. Rey. S. FE. Gerard Priestley, 


ee just PUBLISHED! 


HARPER'S 


~ TOPICAL : 
The most practical, complete, 


usable, up-to-date Bible con- 
cordance of all time! 


=== HARPER'S TOPICAL 


J EXPERTS SAY: 
“Timely .. . a handy guide to Compiled by CHARLES ne JOY 


8 Sacred Book whose contents 
are too little known.” 
peti acted ERE is a new kind of Bible concordance—more 
the Bible anslator of helpful, comprehensive, easy-to-use than any 
Je RAE in Ra te ever published before. Texts are listed under alpha- 
Iii locating bourtexts and pea: betically arranged topics, not under key-words as 
jects. The idea is a happy one formerly. Turn to the TOPIC desired. There before 
CEN sid ca. pe ah you are all the pertinent passages, without regard 
eecms ae neterou to the presence in them of one particular word. 
Rector of the Church of One operation—no wracking of the memory—no 
St. Luke and Epiphany, annoying loss of time! Contains 25,000 texts under 
Philadelphia 2,200 topics, including latest modern words not 
“A great new undertaking. I found in the ordinary concordance. Printed in large, 


prophesy for it a large and : U"x9l,” 
wicadily incromsiaw aces clear type. Over 500 pages, 6144”x914”, Only $3.95 


—DANIEL A. POLING, 


Editor, Christian Herald HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 E. 33rd St., N. Lf c 
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The Faith of a Free Church 


Coming on October First 


A study of the Bond of Fellowship and Statement 
of Faith adopted by the Universalist General 


Convention in Washington in 1935. 


A clear-cut exposition of the relation of the latest 
to the earlier professions of belief of our Church, 


by Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins. A text to be 


preserved. 


In THE HELPER 


WATCH FOR IT AND PLAN TO USE IT 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Friday afternoons under the direction of 
Rev. Eleanor G. Collie will resume its pro- 
gram in the parish house on Sept. 27. 

The ministers of the church would 
greatly appreciate receiving the names and 
addresses of any Universalists who have 
moved into the city during the past three 
months. Miss Collie is particularly 
anxious to secure such information concern- 
ing any Universalist young people working 
or attending school in New York. 


WHO’S WHO 


Thomas S. Kepler is professor of religion 
in Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

W. H. Quant is chairman of the board 
of trustees in All Souls Church (Universal- 
ist-Unitarian) in Riverside, Calif. 

Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl is a professor 
in American International College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Margaret B. Crook is a member of the 
faculty of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., in the Department of Religion and 
Biblical Literature. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Samuel G. Dunham has moved 
from Quincy to 127 Phillips St., Wollaston, 
Mass. 


Alison Claflin, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Claflin of Washington, D. C., 
will teach at Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., 
this year. 


Prof. Edna M. Baxter of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education was recently 
the guest of Miss Susan M. Andrews at her 
home in Brookline. 


Rev. I. W. McLaughlin, for many years 
pastor of the Springfield, Ohio, church, is 
in the City Hospital at Springfield as the 
result of an automobile accident. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield has just pub- 
lished a new book, “The Valley of the 
Kedron.”’ It is a historical account of the 
South Parish, South Woodstock, Vt. 


Notices 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 3-6, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 
Minnesota. Oct. 10 and 11, Minneapolis. 
Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The ordination to the ministry of Prof. Parl E. 
Welch of the Canton Theological School having been 
authorized by the unanimous vote of the New York 
Fellowship Committee, said ordination will take place 
in the Universalist church of Oneonta, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 9, 1940, at the time of the 
opening session of the New York State Convention of 
Universalists. 

A three-year license as lay preacher granted to 
Orrin B. Alvord of Friendship, N. Y. 


Dual fellowship granted to Rev. Robert W. Law- 
son (Unitarian) of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rey. Thomas Turrell transferred to the Central 
Committee. 
Rey. Edwin P. Wood transferred to Vermont. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK 
Official Call 

The 46th annual convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York state will 
be held in the Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
in Oneonta Oct. 9, 1940, for the receiving of reports, 
final action on the merger with the New York State 
Women’s Aid and the Women’s Universalist Alliance 
of the Metropolitan District proposed at the last 
convention, the adoption of a constitution for the 
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new association, and election of officers for the same, 
and any other business that may legally come before 
its 

Margaret T. Stetson, Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Presidents’ Council 

The Presidents’ Council of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Universalist Women will meet at Bethany 
Union Sept. 26, at 10.30 a.m. The program is aimed 
to help presidents and program chairmen of all 
women’s church groups to plan their work for the 
year. All presidents of women’s church societies 
and their program chairman, secretary, or some other 
active member, are expected to attend. Programs 


will be mailed to presidents in advance of the meeting. 


Cradle Roll Department 


SBreney bh were: you ont 


sere ennees 3 
MY IDA 


Beginners Department 


Price: 


1942 
Primary Department 


General Card 


$1.25 per hundred, 20 cents per dozen 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House, 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Notify Bethany Union, 14 Worcester Street, Boston 
(Com. 0240), by Sept. 238, for luncheon reservations. 
Public Meetings Committee. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The 35th annual sessions of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at Outlaw’s 
Bridge Oct. 3-6, 1940. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 39th annual session of the Alabama Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the church at Chap- 
man, Oct. 19-20, 1940. 

Leonard C. Prater, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The 75th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 10 
and 11, 1940, for the purpose of election of officers, the 
hearing of reports, and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the Convention. 

The opening session will be called Thursday at 
11 a. m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 


The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday School Association 
will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 
evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 

The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The 
business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
banquet as the closing event. 

Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


WtThe managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
omen desire to call attention to the organization, 
hich offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 

and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 

women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 

14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 

on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 

of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 
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I WILL HELP : 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GSS COM LEME Dec tlie n Saree Wain c. Zaire ae an eo Hemel a sees s 
my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


$44 


Crackling 


A little girl had been to church for the 
first time. When she returned home her 
mother asked her what she thought of 
church. 

“T like it very much,” she said, “but 
there was one thing I didn’t think was 
fair.” 

“What was that, dear?’ asked her 
mother. 

“Why one man did all the work, and 
then another man came around and got all 
the money.’’—Exchange. 

6 * 

A group of men were arguing as to who 
was the greatest inventor. One said 
Stephenson, who invented the locomotive. 
Another declared it was the man who in- 
vented the compass. Another contended 
for Edison. 

Finally one of them turned to a little 
man who had remained silent and said: 
“Who do you think?” 

“The man who invented interest was no 
slouch,’’ was the reply.—Boston Globe. 

Smith disliked having his photograph 
taken, but one day a thought struck him 
and he agreed to his wife’s request that he 
should face the camera. 

The proofs came back. When his wife 
saw them she exclaimed, ‘Oh, Arthur, 
you’ve only one button on your coat!” 

“Thank goodness,” he replied,. “‘you’ve 
noticed it at last. That’s why I had the 
photo taken.’’—Tit-Bits. 

ae 


Mother was at the telephone. She had 
the receiver in one ear and her finger in the 
other, on account of the noise little Junior 
was making. 

“Why are you putting your finger in 
your ear?” asked Junior. “Is it because 
what you hear you don’t want to go out of 
the other ear?’’—Exchange. 

k * 


“What do you want?’ demanded Mr. 
Newlywed. “Breakfast or work?” 

“Both,” replied the tramp. 

Mr. Newlywed produced a large pile of 
his wife’s home-made bread. ‘Eat that,’’ 
he exclaimed, “‘and you’ll have both.”’— 
Washington Post. 

* * 

First Pedestrian: “I wish I had the 
money that was paid for all of those cars 
going by.”’ 

Second Pedestrian: “I wish I had the 
money that is still due on them.’—Ez- 
change. 

Uncle: ‘Well, Thomas, if you can ask me 
a question I can’t answer I’ll give you a 
quarter.” 

Tom: “You're on. Where does music go 
after it’s been played?’’—Advance. 

* * 

The lawyer called his clerk and said to 
him: ‘Smith, you have been employed by 
me for five years. To show my apprecia- 
tion you will henceforth be addressed as 
Mr. Smith.” —Advance. 
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Your attention is directed to the enclosed 


clipping from The Christian Advocate of 


August 22nd, 1940 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL. 
By Clarence R. Skinner. (Universalist Publishing 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.) 


Disturbed by the apparent growth of evil in the 
world, Dr. Skinner has undertaken to see whether evil 
is inevitable, whether the forces of evil are growing, what 
hope there is for the future, what steps we may take to 
stamp out evil. His first chapter is a résumé of certain 
approaches to the problem which he criticizes—Barthian- 
ism, nihilism, Christian Science, Freudianism, and en- 
vironmentalism. In his second, he examines what we 


know about human nature, to see whether man is moral 


or amoral. 

When he examines the nature of evil in the third 
chapter, he concludes that evil is positive, powerful, 
and permanent. But he adds “the good is likewise posi- 
tive, constructive, powerful, and, moreover, basic.” 
Dr. Skinner devotes a section to the results of evil, and 
another to the physical, biological, psychological, and 
social reasons why evil exists. 

Can evil be overcome? Dr. Skinner is hopeful. 
“Tf man has always been confronted with problems, it is 
also true that he has steadfastly set his mind toward 
their solution.”” He strengthens his point by an exami- 
nation of concrete physical, biological, psychological, and 
social problems which man has conquered. 

In the last chapter, a sermon on the text, “All Things 
Work Together for Good,’ Dr. Skinner says: ““To see 
the world as a meaningless heap of accidental atoms robs 
it of all significance. To see it as a system in which all 
things have their place gives us a clue to many meanings. 
From the point of view of the individual who suffers, 
evil is often inexplicable. . . . Yet sometimes... . the 
problem looks entirely different when seen from the view- 
point of the universal.” 


